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LITTLE  PEG  O’SHAUGHNESSY. 

PART  I. 

When  I  promised,  Tom,  to  write  you  an  account 
of  Castle  Shaughnessy  and  Peg,  remember  you 

Kve  me  your  word  in  return  that  you  would  not 
)k  at  what  I  had  written  till  you  had  gone  back 
to  your  ship  fbr  good,  and  the  ocean  lay  between 
you  and  the  persons  who  figure  in  my  story.  Be 
eharitable,  if  you  can,  to  some  of  those  last,  when 
you  have  repocketed  the  manuscript.  But  don’t 
ask  me  to  practise  as  I  preach. 

Gorman  Tracey  and  I  are  so  much  akin  that  we 
had  once  a  common  relative. 

“Gorman,”  said  I  one  cjay,  “that  old  lady  at 
Ballyhuckamore  is  dead  at  last,  and  has  left  her 
estate  to  —  ” 

“  To  you !”  he  smd,  with  a  mmace.  “  Like  the 
luck  of  you  rich  chaps.  Lord!  To  think  of  how 
that  old  lady  used  to  mt  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
never  saw  you  in  her  life.  I  wish  you  joy,  old  fel¬ 
low,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart !  Ugh  I  How  I 
envy  you !  Ballyhuckamore  1  ”  (musingly). 

“A  beggarly  old  place.  I’ll  be  bound!”  said  I. 
“  A  house  like  a  bam,  a  potato-field,  and  a  pigsty.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  I  won’t  tell  you.  Pearls 
to  swine,  ugh !  Ballyhuckamore !  I  wonder  wheth¬ 
er  little  Peg  O’Shaughnessy  ought  to  be  ‘  grown  up  ’ 
yet.” 

“  Little  P^  O’Shaughnessy  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Yes,  O’Shaughnessy  of  Castle  Shaughnessy. 
But  you  don’t  know,  and  never  will,  you  beastly 
bigot  of  a  Saxon !  ” 

“  Little  Peg?  ”  said  I  again,  as  we  walked  on. 

“  A  mop-headed  little  fhrt  who  used  to  drop  frogs 
down  my  back.  'Tip-top  family,  but  awfully  poor. 
Father  ruining  himself  with  fox-hunting  even  when 
I  was  there.  Mother  died  of  care.  Peg’s  toes  came 
through  her  shoes.” 

“  Grown  up  now,  you  were  saying  ?  ” 

“  Should  think  so.  Lost  count  of  the  years.” 

“  Any  more  pretty  girls  at  Ballyhuckamore  ?  ” 

“  Bless  your  heart !  there  never  was  a  place  so 
overrun  with  them.  When  I  think  of  the  crowd 
that  poor  old  lady  used  to  have  about  her  in  Bally¬ 
huckamore  Hall  of  a  Christmas  eve !  I  was  always 
in  love  with  half  a  dozen  of  them  at  a  time.  But 
you  don’t  know.  I  believe  I  was  to  have  married 
Peg  and  settled  down  at  the  Hall  whenever  I  suc- 
ceMed  to  the  estate.  What  a  gathering  there  should 
have  been  there  this  next  Christmas  if  I  had  had 
your  luck !  ” 

“  Then  I  ’ll  tell  yOu  what,”  said  I,  “  we  ’ll  have  the 
gathering  there  in  spite  of  fate.  You  and  I  will  go 


tc^ether ;  you  shall  introduce  me  to  all  the  Bally- 
huckamores,  and  we  ’ll  have  such  a  house-warming 
as  never  was  there  before.” 

If  we  had  not  been  walking  down  Fleet  Street,  I 
believe  Gk)nuan  would  have  thrown  up  his  hat  and 
given  three  cheers.  It  was  in  July  that  we  talked 
thus ;  and  when  December  drew  near,  we  had  not 
foiwtten  our  plan. 

I  need  not  describe  Ballyhuckamore  to  you  who 
know  it.  I  never  was  so  agreeably  disappointed  in 
any  place.  A  snow-storm  had  just  cleared  away  as 
we  drove  to  the  Hall  by  a  short  cut  through  the 
wood,  with  the  dry  branches  crackling  like  fireworks 
under  our  wheels.  A  sulky  red  sim  was  dropping 
behind  a  copse,  seeming  to  kindle  sparks  in  the  un¬ 
derwood,  glowering  on  the  boles  of  the  oaks,  throw¬ 
ing  crimson  splashes  on  the  whitened  knolls,  and 
wisping  a  mazy  murky  light  about  the  deepening 
gloom  of  the  brown  strippra  trees  on  before  us. 

Gorman  was  in  a  state  of  wild  exhilaration,  and 
I  myself  was  in  unexpected  delight  with  my  new 
possession. 

“  Let  us  alight,”  I  said,  “  and  send  this  machine 
back  to  the  village  whence  it  came.  We  shall  enjoy 
better  to  walk  through  this  very  jolly  wilderness.” 

And  so  it  was  that  we  arrived  on  foot,  and  with¬ 
out  fuss,  at  Ballyhuckamore  Hall. 

1  felt  curious  to  see  the  house,  and  quickened  my 
steps,  as  we  came  up  a  by-path  in  the  shrubbery 
which  brought  us  out  upon  the  gravel  sweep  under 
the  front  windows.  I  remember  doing  so,  and  how 
the  next  moment  my  attention  was  fixed,  not  upon 
the  old  house  frowning  befiire  me,  but  upon  a  lady, 
who  was  standing  on  the  top  of  my  flight  of  Bally¬ 
huckamore  step^  with  my  Ballyhuckamore  hall-door 
lying  open  behind  her.  And  such  a  lady !  She 
held  up  her  green  velvet  riding-habit  with  both 
hands,  and  her  little  boots  were  almost  lost  in  the 
snow,  which  lay  thick  upon  the  steps.  She  had  a 
handrome  brunette  face,  and  bands  of  magnificent 
hair  under  her  riding-hat.  She  looked  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  had  a  perfect  figure  and  a  jewelled 
whip,  and  seemed  in  the  act  of  taking  counsel  with 
herself  upon  the  weather.  These  were  the  items 
regarding  her  that  I  summed  up  during  the  space  of 
some  half-dozen  seconds. 

“  Tracey,”  said  I,  “  is  there  any  mistake  about  the 
place ;  or  did  you  ask  any  friends  to  meet  us  here  ? 
Can  this  be  little  Peg  ?  ”  • 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense !  ”  he  smd,  “  there  is  no  mis¬ 
take,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Peg’s  hair  was 
as  white  as  flax.  Shabby  Peg  got  up  in  that  ex¬ 
travagant  style !  I  have  no  idea  who  this  may  be. 
Some  wonderful  bird  of  passage.” 
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whither  we  followed  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
took  off  our  hats  to  her  in  the  hall,  where  she  stood 


transfixed  by  amazement  at  our  appearance,  with 
her  hand  on  the  drawing-room  door.  We  turned 
into  the  dining-room,  where  a  speedy  summons 
brought  the  housekeeper  to  us,  quivering  in  black 
silk,  and  blooming  in  a  cap  like  a  pickled  cabbage. 

“  O,  sir,  an’  I  give  you  my  worn  it ’s  hardly  ever 
I  took  my  eyes  for  one  blessed  minute  off  the  avenue 
since  momin’ ;  an’  to  think  of  your  slipping  in  un- 
knownst  to  us  afther  all !  An’  there ’s  ^dy  Fitz- 
^bbon  an’  her  friends  that  were  drove  in  for  shelter 
from  the  storm  two  hours  ago,  an’  her  ladyship’s 
runnin’  in  an’  out,  an’  thinkin’  she ’d  never  get  away 
before  you ’d  arrive,  sir.  An’  the  dinner  ’ll  be  done 
to  the  minute,  sir.” 

“  And  who  is  Lady  Fitz^bbon  ?  ” 

“  O,  sir,  a  beautiful  lady,  —  a  widow  lady,  sir,  -— 
who  has  taken  Kilbanagher  Park  and  furnished  it 
splendid,  so  as  it ’s  fit  to  dazzle  your  eyes,  sir.  An’ 
she ’s  that  rich,  they  say,  she ’d  as  lief  eat  bank-notes 
as  bread  and  butter.” 


I  looked  at  Tracey,  and  Tracey  looked  at  me,  and 
we  both  looked  at  the  >vindow.  It  was  snowing 
more  heavily  than  ever,  and  growing  dark  besides. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  had  transformed  the 
uncomfortable  intruders  into  m^  bidden  guests,  who 
had  promised  to  stay  the  night  under  my  roof. 
Lady  Fitzgibbon  sat  on  my  right  at  dinner. 

How  charming  she  was  that  evening  !  How  her 
eyes  sparkled  over  the  champagne,  and  how  those 
languishing  Eastern  shadows  under  them  enhanced 
the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion  !  How  white  her 
hands  were,  as  she  poured  out  our  tea ;  how  musical 
her  voice  was,  as  she  told  us  anecdotes  of  every  one 
in  the  neighborhood.  How  amusingly  she  described 
the  confusion  of  herself  and  friends  when  they  heard 
of  my  arrival;  how  charmingly  she  ridiculed  her 
own  appearance.  A  riding-habit  by  way  of  evening 
dress !  “  A  pretty  figure ! "  she  said.  A  very  pretty 
figure,  I  thought ;  and  as  for  Grorman,  he  had  be¬ 
come  her  slave  without  a  struggle. 

What  was  she  talking  of,  that  she  kept  my  friend 
Tracey  so  enthralled  ?  Doubtless,  introducing  him 
afresh  to  all  his  old  acquaintances ;  for  she  knew 
every  one,  this  charming  widow,  and  was  gushingly 
communicative  about  her  neighbors’  affairs  and  her 
own.  Her  friends  resided  somewhere  far  away  (the 
Antipodes,  perhaps),  but  she,  being  her  own  mis¬ 
tress,  had  chosen  to  come,  for  change  of  air,  to  this 
delightful  country.  She  had  resided  here  a  year ; 
she  was  the  centre  of  society  in  the  locality ;  she 
was  adored  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  liked  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  believed  that  countp'  neighbors  ought  to 
be  social,  especially  at  the  Christmas  season.  These 
were  the  facts  I  gleaned  from  her  discourse. 

O’Gradys,  Desmonds,  Burkes,  O’Sullivans  ?  Yes ; 
she  knew  them  all.  O’Shaughnessy  ?  Oh  !  (with  a 
shrug),  surely  Mr.  Tracey  must  have  heard  about 
poor  Sir  Pierce  ? 

No,  Mr.  Tracey  had  not  heard. 

“  O,  he  ruined  himself,  you  know,  and  then  he 
went  astray  in  his  mind.  lor  some  years  he  has  not 
been  able  to  leave  his  house  except  on  Sunday,  in 
dread  of  seizure  for  debt.” 


“  And  Pe —  Miss  O’Shauglinessy  ?  ”  said  Gor¬ 
man.  “  I  used  to  know  her.  Such  a  pretty  little 
girl ! ” 

“  Ah,  poor  thing,  I  believe  she  has  grown  up  very 
plain.  She  is  never  seen.  How  they  live  in  that 


old  empty  castle  1  cannot  think.  In  town  the  other 
day  (we  call  our  posting  village  ‘  towq  ’  here,  Mr. 
Humphrey),  I  heai^  a  shopman  say  across  the  coun¬ 
ter,  before  delivering  a  parcel,  “  You  ’ll  pay  me  for 
this,  Miss  O’Shaughnessy  ?  ”  And  the  purchase  in 
question  was  only  some  yards  of  printed  calico,  to 
make  a  dress  for  herself,  I  should  think.  Heigh-ho  I 
it’s  such  a  very  sad  thing  to  be  poor.”  Lady  Fitz- 
gibbon  lifted  her  eyebrows,  and  smoothed  down  s 
green  velvet  fold  of  her  dress,  and  looked  quite  able 
to  make  a  supper  of  bank-notes. 

I  dreamed  that  night  that  I  saw  her  doing  so; 
but  that  after  she  had  finished  her  meal  she  fell  into 
convulsions  as  if  she  were  poisoned.  It  was  not  s 
pleasant  dream,  and,  somehow,  I  never  could  look  at 
the  widow  afterwards  without  thinking  of  it 

And  now,  Tom,  I  have  introduced  you  to  one  of 
my  heroines,  Lucretia  Fitzgibbon.  Mark  her  well 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  her  clear  enough  to 
you.  Note  her  splendid  eyes,  her  fascinating  man¬ 
ner,  the  excellent  footing  on  which  she  had  placed 
herself  with  the  world  in  general ;  lastly,  her  eno^ 
mouB  riches.  We  returned  with  her  to  Kilbanagher 
Park  the  next  day.  Tom,  what  a  place  that  was ! 
Not  a  venerable  old  homestead  like  Ballyhuckamore ; 
all  new,  bran-new,  but  gorgeous  and  voluptuous  as 
a  palace  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Astonishing  little 
woman  !  What  a  taste !  and  what  a  purse !  “  Lucky, 
O’Gorman,”  said  I,  “  will  be  that  man  who  shall  re¬ 
place  the  lamented  Fitzgibbon  (was  he  knight,  or 
was  he  baronet  ?),  and  hang  up  his  hat  for  good  at 
Kilbanagher  Park.” 

But  now  for  my  other  heroine.  Tracey’s  old 
friends  rallied  round  him,  and  we  were  soon  on  good 
terms  with  the  best  people  in  the  neighborhood.  As 
for  him,  he  hail  so  far  forgotten  his  former  self,  that 
I  was  obliged  on  some  occasions  to  interfere  and 
wake  his  memory. 

“  Tracey,”  said  I,  “  I  am  not  going  to  have  my  j 
house-warming  without  little  Peg  O’Shaughnessy.”  ' 
(The  people  were  to  stay  a  fortnight  at  the  Hall,  ' 
and  every  amusement  that  Lady  Fitzgibbon  could  i 
devise  was  in  course  of  preparation  for  their  gratifi-  j 
cation.)  “  She  may  have  grown  up  plain,  and  wear  j 
a  calico  dress,  but  1  ’ve  had  a  curiosity  to  see  that  ' 
little  girl  ever  since  the  first  time  you  mentioned  ; 
her.  Iler  father  may  be  doting,  as  they  say,  and  ' 
Ciustle  Shaughnessy  may  be  the  veriest  old  rat-hole 
in  the  kingdom ;  nevertheless,  my  dear  fellow,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times  you  ought  to  go  and  pay  them 
a  visit.  And  for  the  sake  of  new  times  and  coming 
festivities,  I  will  go  with  you.” 

Gorman  abased  himself  for  his  negligence,  and  we 
set  out  together  for  the  residence  of’  tlie  doting  Sir 
Pierce,  and  his  daughter  who  was  “  never  seen.” 

If  ever  there  were  a  wild  old  ramshackle  barrack 
standing  on  a  sea-shore  out  of  all  human  ken,  and 
altogether  within  ghostly  boundaries,  that  dreary 
edifice  is  you,  O  Castle  Shaughnessy  I  A  wide  un¬ 
even  swanl,  too  unkempt  to  be  called  a  lawn, 
straggled  from  the  entrance  down  to  a  rugged 
beach.  On  one  side  stood  the  ruins  of  a  chapel 
surrounded  by  the  family  burying-ground.  'The 
waves  at  high  tide  of  a  winter’s  night  must  break 
over  the  tombstones.  Not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen, 
not  a  leaf  of  ivy  clung  to  the  castle  walls,  which 
were  weather-stained  in  a  way  that  made  the  win¬ 
dows  look  like  eyes  that  were  always  weeping.  We 
%Tere  admitted,  after  some  parley,  by  a  shabby  old 
retainer  with  a  knowing  eye,  who  seemed  to  regard 
us  as  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing.  We  entered  a 
barren  hall,  whence  all  furniture  had  fled  save  some 
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horns  of  elks  brandishing  their  fan^  over  the  sev* 
ersl  doors ;  and  were  bidden  to  wait  m  a  long  empty 
dining-room  with  marks  of  departed  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  some  broken  panes  in  the  whistling  clat¬ 
tering  windows.  Under  these  last  mustered  the 
huge  cavernous  rocks,  snug  berths  for  smugglers* 
craft,  among  which  the  green  angry  sea  writhed, 
drenching  them  with  torrents  of  fbam.  A  monoto¬ 
nous  thunder  from  without  made  bass  to  the  shriek¬ 
ing  of  the  wind  through  the  crannies  of  the  room. 

“  Poor  Peg  1  poor  Peg !  ”  said  Tracey,  staring 
into  all  the  blank  comers.  You  see  we  had  lunched 
at  Kilbanagher  Park,  and  the  contrast  between  that 
dwelling  and  this  was,  to  say  the  least,  noticeable. 

The  man  came  back  and  conduct^  us  through 
endless  dilapidated  staircases  and  passages.  It 
seemed  that  Sir  Pierce  was  not  so  far  doting  but 
that  he  remembered  an  old  fiiendly  name.  We 
were  led  into  a  small  room  at  the  south  side  of  the 
castle,  into  which  seemed  to  have  been  gathered  all 
the  fag-ends  of  comfort  which  had  survived  the  gen¬ 
eral  wreck  of  that  place.  Alack  1  they  maik  a 
sorry  show  after  all.  Poor  Sir  Pierce,  a  feeble  old 
man  with  a  restless  choleric  face,  sat  by  a  fire  of  turf 
logs  built  on  a  flagged  hearth.  The  floor  had  no 
carpet,  the  windows  no  curtains,  the  master’s  arm¬ 
chair  was  worn  by  the  constant  chafing  of  his  impa¬ 
tient  body.  A  tame  eagle  sat  on  the  moulder  of  an 
attenuated  couch  in  the  window,  with  his  bright  eye 
•  fixed  on  the  sinking  sun. 

The  old  man  rose  grandly,  and  received  us  with 
the  air  of  a  prince  giving  audience  to  subjects ;  but, 
looking  in  Tracey’s  face,  broke  down  and  burst  into 
tears.  He  was  not  quite  astray  in  his  mind  after 
all,  only  a  little  maddened  by  pride  and  misfortune. 
He  soon  resumed  his  state. 

^  Bid  some  of  those  people  tell  Miss  O’Shaugh- 
■essy  I  wish  to  see  her,’^  he  said  to  his  attendant. 

“  Those  people  ”  were  probably  the  shades  of  de¬ 
parted  servants  who  had  once  t^ped  over  one 
another  in  Castle  Shaughnessy.  The  one  shabby 
old  retainer  bowed  his  gray  head  and  went 

Miss  O’Shaughnessy  was  out  walking,  but  pres¬ 
ently  made  her  appearance,  evidently  quite  unpre- 
parM  to  behold  us  visitors.  She  was  a  tall  girl 
wrapped  in  a  plaid  shawl,  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  washed.  She  had  no  trimming  on  her  hat  but 
a  thick  black  veil,  which  was  thrown  backward  over 
it  She  looked  so  scarletrcheeked  on  entering,  that 
I  was  surprised  to  see  how  pale  her  natural  com¬ 
plexion  was  when  she  had  thrown  aside  her  hat  and 
seated  herself  at  the  other  side  of  her  father’s  chair. 


Well,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  further  on  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  visit  Sir  Pierce  turned  white,  then  pui> 
pie,  and  we  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit  A 
glance  of  entreaty  shot  iiom  Peg’s  piteous  eyes  to 
mine ;  and  we  departed. 

“  Ah,  well,”  said  Glorman,  ^  we  have  got  enough 
of  that  place.  Poor  Peg !  she  is  prettier  than 
ever.” 

We  passed  out  again  through  the  hollowness  and 
the  emptiness,  the  mildew  and  the  rust,  and  the  dreary 
fallen  greatness,  of  Castle  Shaughnessy.  Lady  Fitz- 
gibbon  prattled  on  my  left  that  day  at  dinner,  and 
when  the  champagne  corks  began  to  fly,  1  thought 
I  heard  her  say  (or  at  least  some  woman’s  voice), 
“  Father,  you  know  we  have  no  wine.”  Of  course 
it  was  a  fancy.  Trinkets  and  smiles  had  Lucretia, 
but  that  pained,  earnest  tone  was  no  part  of  her. 

1  need  not  detail  to  you,  Tom,  all  our  schemes  for 
inducing  Peg  O’Shaug^essy  to  be  one  of  our  house¬ 
warming  party.  She  came  against  her  will,  but  in 
obedience  to  her  father’s  commands.  A  carriage 
was  sent  for  her,  with  muffling,  for  it  was  a  bitter 
frosty  night,  and  good  Mrs.  Daly,  my  housekeeper, 
had  lived  more  than  once  in  the  O’Shaughnessy  fam¬ 
ily,  and  had  a  kindly  regard  for  the  motherless  giri. 
We  expected  her  at  dinner,  but  she  did  not  arrive. 
What  could  occasion  her  delay  ?  A  fit  of  Sir  Pierce’s 
madness,  a  need  of  decent  garb,  a  passion  of  pride 
at  the  prospect  of  appearing  among  those  who  had 
talked  of  her  misfortunes  ?  A  hundred  such  reasons 
were  hinted  at  among  the  ladies  after  dinner,  with 
many  a  “  Poor  thing  1  ”  and  commiserating  shake  of 
the  head.  I  remember  the  night  well.  The  moon 
was  bright  upon  the  snow  outside,  and  within  every 
hearth  was  blazing,  every  shutter  shut,  and  every 
room  and  passage  of  light  and  warmth  and  pleas¬ 
ant  sounds  of  life.  The  drawing-room  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  comfort,  with  its  winter  logs  burning,  its 
wadded  curUuns  spread  before  the  wide  windows, 
its  wreaths  of  holl^  already  clingmg  to  the  picture- 
frames,  and  its  social  company.  There  was  a  group 
around  the  piano,  a  happy  disposal  of  couples  through¬ 
out  the  room,  and  Ladv  Fitzgibbon  had  a  coterie 
gathered  round  her  while  she  assigned  the  parts  for 
certain  forthcoming  charades.  Tracey  was  leaning 
over  her  chair,  su&y  with  jealousy  b^ause  she  was 
bestowing  most  of  her  attention  on  me :  which  she 
usually  did.  Some  one  suggested  Miss  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  to  fill  an  awkward  gap  m  the  cast,  and  anoth¬ 
er  remarked,  “  She  may  not  be  here.” 

“  Ah,  no  doubt  she  will  be  here,”  said  Lucretia, 


She  had  hazel  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  light  hair 
clinging  in  crushed  masses  to  her  head ;  but  I  did  not 
like  to  look  at  her  much ;  she  seemed  so  shy  and 
proud.  The  eagle  left  his  window  immediately,  and 
mounted  guard  on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

Sir  Pierce’s  conversation  was  piteous  to  hear,  so 
grand,  so  inflated,  so  ill  matched  with  his  surround¬ 
ings.  Yet  he  was  not  out  of  his  senses,  only  anxious 
to  remind  us  that  he  was  O’Shaughnessy  of  Castle 
Shaughnessy.  He  tortured  poor  Peg,  who  bore  it 
all  with  the  constancy  of  a  martyr.  Kow  and  again 
there  was  a  burning  blush  and  a  hurried  glance  in 
her  father’s  fece,  then  she  was  pale  and  proud  and 
passive. 

“  Order  wine,”  he  said  at  last,  with  a  grand  air, 
as  if  he  knew  that  a  banquet  was  in  course  of  prep¬ 
aration. 

"Father,”  she  said  distinctly,  and  looking  him 
firmly  in  the  face,  “you  know  we  have  no  wine. 
There  is  no  such  thing  here.” 


dropping  her  voice  and  eyelids  just  the  least  bit  in 
life,  and  speaking  to  her  nearest  female  neighbor. 
“  What  has  she  left  to  hope  for  in  her  position,  ex¬ 
cept  an  advantageous  marriage  ?  Poor  girl,  no  doubt 
she  will  come !  ” 

Upon  this,  I  removed  Gorman’s  cause  of  jealousy, 
by  taking  myself  away  fixim  the  drawing-room,  and 
out  to  the  front  door  to  look  at  the  night.  What 
was  it  to  me  whether  a  ruined  fox-hunter’s  pretty 
daughter  was  coming  to  my  house  on  a  matrimoniM 
speculation  or  not  ?  But  two  of  my  best  horses  had 
gone  in  that  carriage,  and  I  was  beginning  to  be 
uneasy  lest  something  might  have  happened  to  them 
by  the  way.  I  went  round  to  the  stable,  quietly 
saddled  a  horse,  and  cantered  up  the  road  leading 
seaward  towards  Castle  Shaughnessy.  My  fears  were 
realized.  At  the  top  of  a  high  hill  I  found  the  car¬ 
riage,  sunk  into  a  rut  conc^ed  by  the  snow.  A 
smith  was  busy  at  the  wheels,  surrounded  by  a  little 
group  of  lookers-on,  and  a  lantern  glared  on  their 
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faces.  At  some  distance  a  dark  figure  was  standing 
alone,  over  against  a  white  fence.  This  was  Peg, 
with  a  little  hood  drawn  round  her  head,  and  the 
moon  riiining  on  her  face.  . 

Hearing  that  the  carriage  would  not  be  ready  for 
some  time,  I  gave  my  hcne  in  chaige  to  one  of  the 
men,  and  offering  myself  as  escort  to  the  young  lady, 
asked  her  to  proceed  with  me  on  foot  towards  Bally* 
hnckamore.  She  was  meet  unwilling  to  do  so,  almost 
beseeching  me  to  return  as  I  had  come,  and  leaye 
her  to  follow  at  the  blacksmith’s  pleasure.  Of  course 
I  would  not  hear  of  that,  and  sue  consented  at  last 
to  accompany  me. 

I  don’t  know  that  there  was  any^ing  ^uliar 
about  that  walk,  and  v-et  I  have  a  singumrly  clear 
recollection  of  it  I  had  often  travellM  the  same 
road,  followed  the  same  paths  and  turnings  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood,  seen  the  moon  looking  through 
the  same  rifts  among  the  trees,  and  yet,  somehow, 
it  all  seemed  new  that  night  I  did  not  attempt  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon.  I  tried  to  draw  out 
my  companion.  She  conyersed  with  naiye  clever¬ 
ness,  all  the  while  keeping  a  touch  of  defiant  pride 
in  her  manner,  as  if  she  felt  herself  in  the  presence 
of  a  natural  enemy,  and  was  determined  not  to  be 
tricked  into  forgetting  it  1  humored  her  In  this, 
thinking  her  a  cmld  of  nature,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  worid. 

As  we  drew  near  the  Hall,  her  hand  began  to 
tremble  on  my  arm,  and  her  replies  grew  vague  and 
absent ;  at  last  she  stopped  short  in  a  tremor  of  dis¬ 
tress. 

“lam  bitterly  ashamed  of  myself,  Mr.  Humphrey,” 
she  said ;  “  but  1  am  terrified  at  going  into  your  grand 
house,  among  your  proud  guests.  That  is  the  truth. 
The  poor  and  unhappy  should  keep  away  from  the 
rich  and  gay.  O,  I  wish  I  could  go  home  again !  ” 

She  burst  into  passionate  tears.  Now  in  her  dis¬ 
tress  I  saw  how  young  she  was,  —  a  mere  untutored 
gIrL  Reserve  had  before  made  her  more  womanly 
than  her  years. 

“  My  dear  child,”  I  said :  “  pardon  me,  —  I  am 
so  much  older  than  you.  The  pride  is  all  on  your 
side.  I  do  not  want  to  preach  yon  a  sermon,  but 
poverty  is  not  a  crime ;  it  is  not  even  the  worst  of 
misfortunes.” 

“  It  is,  it  is,”  she  interrupted,  vehemently.  “  It  is 
the  cruellest  of  all,  the  most  utterly  killing  and  crush¬ 
ing.  To  escape  from  it,  I  would  —  ” 

“  Marry  a  prince,  or  turn  popular  authoress  ?  ”  I 
smd,  smiling. 

“  Or  rob  a  poor-box,”  she  said,  with  a  curious  lit¬ 
tle  grimness  of  tone.  “  The  two  first  alternatives 
being  out  of  my  power.” 

O  Peg,  Peg  I  How  those  words  afterwards  rose 
up  and  bore  witness  against  you !  Was  all  this  an 
artful  little  scene  to  engage  a  rich  man’s  interest  ? 
Tears,  moonli^t,  a  sweet  fime,  and  a  passionate 
voice!  Before  a  fortnight,  a  dozen  of  my  lady 
firiends  would  have  been  ready  to  swear  to  your  plot¬ 
ting.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  hisve  made 
the  carriage  break  down.  Peg.  Lucretia’s  drop  of 
poison  lurked  in  my  ear,  though  I  thought  I  had 
washed  it  out  a  dozen  times. 

After  this  little  burst,  she  dried  her  eyes,  like  a 
child  who  has  had  its  passion  out ;  and  we  went  on 
as  before.  Of  course  it  was  only  to  give  her  time 
to  calm  herself  that  I  chose  the  longest  way  to  the 
Hall ;  for  I  was  very  much  on  my  guard. 

“  Ihe  carriage  is  here  already  f  ”  1  exclaimed,  see¬ 
ing,  as  I  thought,  the  identical  equipage  we  had  left 
b^nd  us  stanfting  at  the  hall-door.  But  no,  hmre 


were  servants  running  about,  dragging  down  lug¬ 
gage,  and  carrying  in  wrappings,  a^le  a  black  man 
was  gesticulating  in  the  portico,  and  giving  orders 
which  nobody  seemed  to  understand.  What  was 
this  ?  Some  wonderful  arrival,  unexpected  as  Cin¬ 
derella’s  at  the  prince’s  ball  ?  On  the  stairs  half  a 
dozen  men  were  staggering  under  tlie  weight  of  a 
large  iron  coffer,  or  safe,  while  at  the  top  of  the  first 
fli^t  stood  a  curious  figure,  eagerly  watching  their 
operations.  This  figure  was  a  riiin  yellow-faced  lit* 
tie  man,  wrapped  in  a  fur-lined  gown  of  vivid  East¬ 
ern  coloring.  Ill  health  and  discontent  were  in  every 
line  of  his  lace,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  anxious 
greediness  on  the  ascending  box.  'The  housekeeper 
was  below  in  the  hall,  wringii^  her  hands  because 
there  was  no  room  prepared  for  “  masther’s  uncle.” 
From  this  I  knew  who  my  visitor  was  :  Giles  Hum¬ 
phrey,  my  father’s  only  brother,  who  had  gone  to 
India  when  a  boy,  and  had  scarcely  been  heard  of 
since. 

I  pressed  past  the  burdened  carriers  on  the  staii^ 
case,  and  presented  myself  to  my  strange  relative. 
He  had  at  the  moment  no  thought  to  bestow  on  me, 
and  merely  replied  to  my  words  of  welcome  by  be¬ 
seeching  me  to  shew  him  the  way  to  the  securest 
chamber  in  my  house,  so  that  he  might  direct  the 
sta^ering  men  to  deposit  their  load  there. 

Itook  nim  to  my  own  room.  This  was  a  large 
apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  lined  with 
the  doors  of  other  chambers.  It  was  reached  by, 
ascending  three  broad  steps,  and  a  good-sized  dress¬ 
ing-room  opened  off  it.  You  may  not  remember 
them,  Tom,  for  those  rooms  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
Into  the  farthest  comer  of  the  dressing-room  my 
uncle’s  coffer  was  carried,  and  then  Giles  Hum¬ 
phrey  himself  began  examining  the  thickness  of  the 
shutters  and  the  weight  of  the  bars  that  held  them 
fastened,  the  stoutness  of  panelling  of  the  doors,  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  locks,  and  even  the  ward  of 
the  keys.  I  had  thought  the  shutters  good,  but 
they  displeased  him.  On  his  opening  one  a  little 
to  glance  suspiciously  out  on  the  white  moon  and 
the  snow,  a  shock-headed  bush  of  ivy  bobbed  sud¬ 
denly  against  the  pane,  and  almost  scared  his 
whimsical  senses  away.  He  immediately  had  the 
window  fastened  up,  and  sent  off  a  messenger  post¬ 
haste  for  the  smith  who  had  mended  our  carriage  to 
make  him  a  wonderful  iron  shutter-bar,  twice  as 
large  and  as  weighty  os  those  which  had  for  genera¬ 
tions  sufficed  to  guard  the  lives  and  properties  In 
Ballyhuckamore  Hall.  He  then  ordered  a  second 
set  of  curtains  put  up  within  the  already  comforta¬ 
ble  and  carefully-drawn  hangings,  sand-bags  to  be 
laid  down  at  every  spot  where  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  crevice  in  the  woodwork,  at  the  same  time 
heaping  foel  on  the  already  blazing  fire,  till  the 
hearth-place  began  to  glow  like  a  furnace.  Only 
then  did  he  think  proper  to  notice  me,  as  he  sat  in 
my  arm-chair,  cowering  towards  the  fire,  and  warm¬ 
ing  his  skinny  fingers  at  the  flames.  He  had  arrived 
in  England  only  a  few  days  before,  and  not  finding 
me  at  home,  had  followed  me  here.  1  joked  him 
about  his  wonderful  strong-box. 

“  Hist !  nephew,”  he  said,  with  a  look  of  alarm, 
which  the  dancing  firelight  extravagantly  height¬ 
ened  on  his  parchment  face,  “  it  holds  money,  riches, 
gold,  jewels  I  You  don’t  think  I  sold  my  youth  and 
health  for  nothing,  boy,  out  there  ?  You  don’t  think 
I  sold  my  youth  and  health  for  nothing  ?  Eh  ?  ” 

“  But  why  bring  it  here  to  torment  you  with  anx¬ 
iety?  Why  not  leave  it  safe  in  a  bank  in  Lon¬ 
don?” 
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«  LeaTC  it  ?  ”  staring  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  bnrglar ; 
"part  with  what  I  earned  so  hard  ?  Make  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  my  savings  to  Messrs.  So-and-So  ?  £h, 

nephew,  what  a  silly  school-boy  you  are  still  I  By 
and  ^  you  will  know  the  world,  my  lad.” 

"  Well,  well !  ”  I  said ;  “  you  will  come  down  and 
see  my  friends.” 

I  told  you,  Tom,  that  this  room  was  at  the  end  of 
a  long  corridor.  At  the  lower  end,  this  corridor 
was  crossed  by  another,  a  shorter  one,  from  which 
the  stairs  descended.  As  my  uncle  and  I  turned 
the  comer  proceeding  toward  the  stairs  a  door 
opened  suddenly  before  us,  and  two  womanly  fig¬ 
ures  appeared  on  the  threshold,  thrown  forwaitl  by 
the  firelight  from  the  chamber  behind  them.  Lu- 
cretia  Fitzgibbon  with  her  arm  thrown  gracefully 
round  the  waist  of  Peg  O’Shaughnessy.  Did  the 
star  of  all  the  country  drawing-rooms  mean  to  pat¬ 
ronize  the  poor  little  black  sheep  from  the  moun- 
tvns  on  this  her  first  entrance  into  society  ?  The 
doors  of  their  chambers  stood  opposite  on  the  passage. 
Lucretia  had  kindly  fluttered  across,  introduced 
herself  to  the  trembling  debutante,  and  taken  her 
under  her  wing.  "  Good  Lucretia !  ”  I  had  almost 
cried :  but  the  hall  lights  fell  full  on  the  two  faces 
as  they  descended,  and  I  thought  the  sparkle  of  her 
eyes  and  teeth  more  false  than  they  had  seemed  be¬ 
fore.  My  lady  was  dressed  in  voluminous  folds  of 
amber  silk,  bedizened  with  laces  and  diamonds ;  Peg 
was  dressed  in  a  straight  black  gown  of  an  antiquat¬ 
ed  brocade,  which  she  must  have  ransacked  tram 
some  great-grandmother’s  wardrobe,  standing  on 
some  dim  upper  passage  of  Castle  Shaughnessy. 
She  had  folds  of  crimped  white  muslin  at  her  throat 
and  wrists,  and  a  black  ribbon  twisted  about  her 
bead,  gathering  up  her  crisp  hair,  and  tied  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  knot  upon  her  crown.  As  they  swept  down  be¬ 
fore  us  into  the  light  below,  my  uncle  Giles  pinched 
my  arm  so  wickedly  that  I  started. 

“  Who  is  that  woman,  nephew  ?  By  all  the  dia¬ 
monds  that  ever  blazed,  I  have  not  seen  such  a 
woman  since  I  was  a  boy !  ” 

“  Which  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Not  the  flashy  yellow  one,”  he  answered,  “  but 
the  one  with  her  bead  tied  up.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  uncle’s  admiration 
for  Peg.  In  the  drawing-room  we  found  tlie  ladies 
in  full  expectation,  and  c|uite  prepared  to  make  a 
lion  of  him.  'Phe  news  ot  the  wonderful  coffer  had 
reached  them,  and  the  fetching  of  the  smith  had 
caused  no  little  excitement,  ft  was  current  that 
some  extraordinary  locks  were  to  be  put  upon  the 
chamber  doors,  of  which  only  Giles  Humphrey  and 
his  servant  knew  the  secret,  and  that  the  windows 
were  to  be  barred  outside  like  the  windows  of  a 
prison.  Even  Peg’s  arrival  was  now  a  matter  of 
small  importance.  There  never  was  such  a  hero  as 
Giles  Humphrey  that  night.  He  sat  in  the  warmest 
corner  by  the  fire,  and  monopolized  the  snuggest 
chair.  He  wore  rings  worth  a  king’s  ransom,  and, 
audaciously  defying  custom,  wore  a  gown  lined  with 
the  costliest  fur.  He  supported  his  feet  on  a  foot¬ 
stool,  while  his  black  servant  wrapped  his  knees  in 
a  royal  rug.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  ladies  with  a 
mischievous  rudeness,  while  his  eyes  paid  them 
homage  every  moment.  And  then  he  might  virtu¬ 
ally  be  said  to  be  sitting  on  that  wondenul  cofier 
rtuffed  with  riches,  which  no  doubt  all  present  saw 
in  their  mind’s  eye  supporting  his  pony  limbs,  but 
which,  in  reality,  stood  modestly  hidden  in  its  cor¬ 
ner  up  stmrs  under  the  shelter  of  a  gorgeous  piece 
of  tapestry,  flaming  in  gold  and  colors.  And  when 


I  conducted  its  owner  to  his  chamber  that  night  the 
black  man  was  squatting  upon  it  with  crossed  legs, 
like  a  grotesque  carving  on  a  whimsical  pedestaL 
He  turned  a  somersault  upon  it,  by  way  of  obei¬ 
sance,  when  his  master  appeared,  and,  while  I 
stayed,  presented  a  long  cano,  from  which  Giles 
Humphrey  drew  a  glittering  sword. 

“  'This  IS  my  bedfellow,”  he  said,  grinning  over  it, 
and  placing  it  on  his  pillow.  "  I  hate  locks,  for  fear 
of  fire,”  with  a  glance  of  alarm  over  hk  shoulder  at 
the  blazing  grate.  “I  will  not  be  locked  up,  to  run 
the  risk  of  wing  burnt  to  death.  But  if  any  of  the 
people  in  your  house  think  to  meddle  with  my  little 
box  over  there  ”  —  he  raised  his  voice,  and  seizing 
the  sword  again,  brandished  it  at  the  black  servant, 
and  chased  him  out  of  the  room,  bidding  him  go 
and  tell  about  the  weapon  in  the  servants’  halL 

From  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Ballyhnckamore 
to  that  night  I  had  found  myself  the  lion  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  had  the  felicity  of  know¬ 
ing  that  I  was  the  most  important  among  the  men 
in  those  days  assembled  under  my  roof.  But  now 
all  was  changed.  '  'The  days  of  my  greatness  were 
over.  A  mightier  than  I  had  arisen,  and  another 
king  reigned  in  my  stead. 

I  should  not  have  minded  if  they  had  elected 
Gorman  Tracey,  or  some  one  of  the  many  decent 
fellows  about  me,  to  fill  my  place,  but  it  was  irri¬ 
tating  to  see  the  worship  tra^erred  from  one’s  man¬ 
ly  self  to  the  shrivelled  face  and  shrieking  voice  of 
the  owner  of  a  box  up  stairs ;  to  sec  the  silks  and 
muslins  making  their  genuflexions  at  the  shrine  of  a 
mere  mummy ;  to  know  that  a  heartless  machine 
was  receiving  the  flattery  of  mammas ;  that  a  capri¬ 
cious  idiotic  will  was  directing  the  motions  of  blush¬ 
ing  hand-maidens.  And  the  hardest  part,  the  very 
worst  of  it  all,  was  that  Peg  O’Sbanghnessy  was  the 
foremost  of  the  band  of  sirens  who  sang  round  Giles 
Humphrey’s  chair. 

For  here  I  will  own  to  you,  my  Tom,  that  by  this 
time  the  stray  little  black  sheep  from  the  mountains 
had  made  herself  a  fold  in  your  friend’s  foolish  heart. 
Was  it  fate  so  relentless,  or  that  quaint  black  gown 
so  demure,  or  a  head  of  crisp  fair  hair,  or  a  pair  of 
steady  gray  eyes,  or  was  it  a  very  sweet  voice  full 
of  musical  dignity,  or  a  timid  step  which  seemed 
always  owning  itself  a  trespasser  when  treading  my 
Ballyhuckamore  carpets  ?  —  Was  it  all  or  an^  of 
these  things  which  transformed  your  sober  friend 
into  the  most  loving  of  jealous  lovers,  crafty  enough 
to  weigh  little  wor^  and  count  up  smiles,  and  dis¬ 
regard  all  worldly  wisdom  ?  You  cannot  tell  me, 
and  assuredly  1  cannot  tell  you ;  but  in  that  frosty 
house-warming  season  Peg  bloomed  up  under  my 
eyes  the  only  blossom  of  her  sex  I  had  ever  coveted 
for  my  own  wearing. 

Yet,  for  many  days,  P^  was  as  Giles  Humphrey’s 
right  hand.  1  was  shunned  with  a  blush  and  a 
hasty  word,  while  the  crusty  old  millionnaire  was 
nourished  with  kind  attentions,  and  sweet  compan¬ 
ionship.  She  helped  him  to  his  cofiee,  she  cut  the 
pages  of  his  newspaper,  she  read  to  him,  and  ad¬ 
justed  his  footstool.  I  believe  she  even  stitched  him 
a  pocket-handkerchief  or  sennething,  sitting  by  his 
side,  with  her  pale  fair  cheek  turn^  towards  him. 
She  was  the  envy  of  the  drawing-room.  If  this  pen 
had  not  forsworn  sentimentality,  it  might  describe 
to  you  how  I  groaned  at  times  that  circumstances 
should  have  made  of  ray  Peg  a  desperate  woman, 
ready  to  marry  a  mummy  as  an  escape  from  pov¬ 
erty,  and  how  at  other  times  I  scorned  her  as  an 
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artful,  heartless  Peg,  not  worth  my  pity.  But  I  may 
tell  you  how  they  whispered  about  her  all  over  the 
house.  Whispers  in  the  drawing-room,  whispers 
over  the  bedroom  fires,  whispers  all  through  the 
passages ;  on  fine  days  even  whispers  out  in  the 
garden,  and  away  abroad  among  the  woods.  Buzz, 
buzz,  buzz.  Peg  O’Shaughnessy  was  trying  to  en¬ 
trap  the  millionnaire.  And,  O  dear  I  who  could  say 
that  Lucretia  Fitzgibbon  was  not  kind,  and  even 
sisterly,  to  the  shy,  friendless  girl,  who  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  among  strangers  ? 

And  did  no  one  dare  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 
yon  will  ask,  and  say  a  word  for  P^  ?  O,  ay  !  — 
there  was  one  good  bttle  lady  of  small  sociid  conse¬ 
quence,  who  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  whole 
party  stood  aloof  finm  the  girl,  criticising  her ;  that 
the  poor  thing  felt  herself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
ladies ;  that  she  had  no  pretty  morning  dresses  to 
eat  her  breakfast  in,  no  handMme  evening  dresses 
to  eat  her  dinner  in,  no  fine  riding-habit  to  go  a- 
riding  in  ;  and  that  these  wants  usually  press  upon 
the  female  mind.  That  she  had  only  one  straight 
black  gown  for  all  times.  Further,  that,  being 
accustomed  to  wait  on  an  old  man,  her  father,  she 
had  taken  naturally  to  wmting  on  Giles  Humphrey, 
who  was  an  elderly  man,  to  say  the  least ;  that  her 
seat  beside  his  chtur  was  a  harbor  to  her,  —  not  a 
pleasant  one,  perhaps,  but  still  a  harbor.  These 
things  were  said  by  the  blessed  little  lady  of  small 
sociu  consequence,  but  who  heard  them  ? 

It  was  at  this  period  of  afiairs  that  one  evening, 
jewels  being  the  subject  of  conversation,  Giles  Hum¬ 
phrey,  having  drunk  wine,  set  his  eyes  a-twinkling, 
and  began  to  brag  of  certain  wondrous  trinkets 
which  were  in  his  possession,  and  the  like  of  which 
had  never  (said  he)  gladdened  the  eyes  of  any  of 
the  assembled  company.  A  gentleman  present, 
who  was  a  judge  of  such  matters,  twitted  him  to 
make  good  his  boast,  whereupon  the  little  man’s 
slow  blood  got  up,  and  he  rushed  to  his  chamber, 
knocked  Jacko  (so  the  black  man  was  called,  from 
his  likeness,  I  suppose,  to  a  monkey)  off  his  perch 
on  the  coficr,  and  presently  came  down  with  a  bag 
full  of  jewels  fit  to  startle  the  eyes  of  any  prince  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  There  were  necklaces,  brace¬ 
lets,  and  bangles,  bodkins  for  the  hair,  and  earrings 
weighty  enough  to  tear  the  flesh  of  delicate  ears ; 
gems  of  as  many  hues  and  cuttings  as  puzzled 
Aladdin  in  the  cave.  There  were  dazzling  necks 
inqilen^  and  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder  all  round 
about  Giles  Humphrey,  on  which  he  might  have 
displayed  his  treasures  to  advantage,  but  it  was  on 
Peg  that  he  chose  to  hang  them. 

He  stuck  bodkins  of  blazing  diamonds  in  her 
hair ;  clasped  a  dozen  chains  and  necklaces  round 
her  neck  till  they  dropped  below  her  waist,  making 
her  bust  one  flaring  mass  of  splendor ;  put  bangles 
of  gold  on  her  ankles ;  and  made  her  bare  one  round 
white  arm,  which  he  shackled  with  bracelets.  Blush¬ 
ing  with  confusion,  and  smiling  in  amusement  at  be¬ 
ing  so  bedizened.  Peg  looked  as  quaint  and  as  radi¬ 
ant  as  some  rare  old-fiuhioned  princess  stepped  out 
of  an  illuminated  legend.  Many  an  eye  saw  beauty 
in  her  at  that  moment  which  it  had  never  seen  b^ 
fore.  For  my  part,  I  thought  she  had  looked  more 
beautiful  in  the  scarlet  and  white  flowers  which  I 
had  given  her  for  her  bosom  that  morning.  Where, 
by  tfe  way,  was  Lucretia  Fitzgibbon  during  those 
five  or  ten  minutes  of  Peg’s  magnificence  ?  Posi¬ 
tively  I  forget.  I  remen^r  that  a  female  voice 
(could  it  have  been  hers  ?)  murmured  in  a  delicate 
imdertone  that  it  was  a  pity  Peg  had  not  a  right 


to  wear  the  jewels,  since  they  became  her  so  well ; 
and  that  this  was  the  signal  for  my  gallant  uncle  to 
begin  to  unclasp  them  and  gather  them  into  their 
cauet  again  as  fast  as  he  coidd.  As  one  alter  an¬ 
other  dropped  away  from  her.  Peg  grew  pale  and 
ceased  to  smile.  Watching  her  curiously,  I  saw  a 
strangely  eager,  stern  look  come  over  her  face  as 
baubm  after  bauble  disappeared.  Once,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  a  flash  of  longing 
sprang  into  her  eyes,  but  it  faded  away  again  and 
left  her  pale  and  thoughtful.  I  divined  that  she 
was  thinking  how  much  a  few  of  those  trinkets 
would  do  towards  relieving  the  distresses  of  a  poor 
old  broken-down  father,  and  restoring  the  coE^ort 
of  the  barren,  fallen  home  of  the  O’Shaughnessys. 
O  Peg,  Peg !  Why  did  you  let  me  see  that  look  ? 

It  happened  that  the  last  of  the  ornaments  which 
she  relinquished  —  a  certain  bracelet  —  had  been 
clasped  too  tightly  on  the  swell  of  her  plump  arm, 
and  there  was  a  difficulty  about  getting  it  unfastened. 
One  after  another,  we  all  tried  our  skill  upon  it, 
having  each  ample  time  as  we  did  so  to  observe  the 
fashion  and  the  richness  of  the  ornament.  'The 
groundwork  was  a  broad  belt  of  gold,  enriched  with 
the  most  exquisite  Indian  filigree  work,  and  this 
band  was  studded  with  at  least  a  thousand  tiny  pre¬ 
cious  stones  of  every  hue.  Mark  that  cursed  brace¬ 
let  well,  Tom,  for  it  will  reappear  in  my  story. 


I  CANNOT  tell  you  what  the  reason  was,  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  from  that  night  forward  Peg  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  declined  in  my  uncle’s  favor.  Some  one  else 
was  presently  asked  to  read  the  newspaper,  some 
one  else  was  expected  to  hand  the  coffee.  Peg  was 
soon  totally  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  scane 
one  else  elected  in  her  place.  And  the  some  one 
else  was  my  Lady  Fitzgibbon. 

Thus  discharged.  Peg  was  as  one  adrift  on  the 
world.  She  stayed  much  in  her  own  room,  or  sat 
in  a  comer  when  in  company.  She  was  embar¬ 
rassed  in  conversation,  ana  shunned  notice.  She 
was  not  popular.  People  said  she  was  proud  and 
stand-off.  So,  I  thought,  she  certainly  was ;  but  I 
believed  the  fault  was  not  her  own. 

For  my  own  part  I  tried,  without  forcing  partic¬ 
ular  attentions  upon  her,  to  wear  off  her  fear  of  me, 
and  to  establish  a  friendly  footing  between  us ;  and 
I  succeeded.  Knowing  her  better,  I  found  that  she 
had  a  bright  fancy,  and  a  large  capacity  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  only  the  misfortunes  of  poverty  and  debt  h^ 
overshadowed  all  the  sunny  side  of  her  nature.  I 
loved  her  more  every  day,  and  longed  to  lift  her 
from  under  her  cloud  into  the  broad  light  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Meantime,  I  mused  much  as  to  whether  my 
love  might  or  might  not  be  returned ;  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  <M  Peg’s  crashing  troubles  having  made  her 
mercenary ;  on  her  gentle  attentions  to  Giles  Hum¬ 
phrey  until  she  was  set  aside.  I  detested  myself  for 
these  doubts,  and  endured  them  still.  But  mean¬ 
while  something  occurred. 

One  night,  amr  we  had  all  retired,  Giles  Hum¬ 
phrey  kept  me  long  in  his  beiiroom,  listening  wea¬ 
rily  to  his  wild  egotistical  talk.  At  last  I  broke 
away  from  him,  and  was  coming  softly  down  the 
corridor,  so  as  to  disturb  no  one,  when  I  was  star¬ 
tled  by  hearing  the  rustle  of  a  woman’s  dress,  and 
looking,  saw,  by  the  faint  light  of  a  dim  lamp,  two 
figures,  a  man  and  a  woman,  separating  quickly, 
and  moving  in  different  directions.  The  man,  I 
could  see,  was  my  uncle’s  black  servant,  and,  after 
a  moment’s  reflection,  I  concluded  that  the  woman 
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was  some  silly  housemaid,  who  could  not  help  flirt¬ 
ing  with  even  Jacko.  The  adventure  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  my  night’s  rest. 

But  the  next  evening  it  happened  that, 'coming 
into  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  I  looked  round 
the  room,  and  missed  Peg.  I  also  noticed  that 
neither  was  Lady  Fitzgibten  to  be  seen,  but  that 
did  not  much  disappoint  me.  Watching  Impa¬ 
tiently  for  some  time,  and  finding  that  Peg  did  not 
appear,  I  left  the  drawing-room  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  Mrs.  Duly  to  step  up  to  her  room,  lest  she 
might  be  ill.  But,  before  doing  this,  I  went  up 
staus  myself  to  fetch  something  I  had  forgotten  in 
my  own  chamber.  Going  thither,  I  had  to  pass  the 
end  of  that  corridor  which  I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  before.  At  this  hour  of  the  evening  it 
was  lit  more  brightly  than  it  had  been  late  last 
night.  Approaching  it,  I  heard  the  same  hurrying 
of  feet  I  had  then  heard,  and  the  same  rustling  of  a 
woman’s  dress ;  but  this  time  I  saw  the  skirt  of  a 
black  gown  disappearing.  It  was  not  a  servant’s 
dress,  tor  the  sound  was  the  sound  of  silk.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  the  black  man  Jacko  who  skulked 
past  me  the  next  moment  in  the  passsige.  As  I 
walked  on  I  found  something  white  Ijnng  at  my 
feet,  just  where  the  woman  had  flitted  past  I 
picked  it  up;  it  was  a  lady’s  pocket-handkerchief 
pure  and  fine. 

I  thrust  it  into  my  bosom,  and  did  not  examine 
it,  though  It  was  some  time  before  I  returned  to  the 
drawing-room.  Re-entering  there  I  beheld  Lady 
Fitzgibbon  playing  chess  with  my  uncle.  She  was 
dressed  In  the  glittering  maize-colored  silk  which  I 
mentioned  before  :  a  dress  she  was  fond  of.  1  looked 
around  for  Peg ;  she  was  not  there,  but  entered  the 
room  a  few  minutes  after,  looking  pale,  I  thought. 
In  she  came,  in  her  everlasting  black  gown.  I  never 
had  felt  revolted  at  its  monotonous  reappearance  be¬ 
fore.  A  sickening  chill  crept  over  me  as  I  glanced 
away  from  her,  and  looked  scrutinizingly  all  round 
the  room.  Not  a  lady  of  the  company  was  dressed 
in  black  save  and  excepting  Peg  O’Shaughnessy. 
How  the  evening  wore  out  I  do  not  know.  I  ex¬ 
amined  that  handkerchief  before  I  went  to  bed,  and 
found,  delicately  embroidered  in  one  comer,  the 
O’Shaughnessy  crest 

I  need  not  detail  to  you,  Tom,  how,  after  this,  my 
days  were  bitter  and  my  nights  sleepless,  in  how 
many  ways  I  strove  to  account  for  what  had  come 
under  ray  notice,  and  how,  in  accounting  for  it  what¬ 
ever  way  I  might,  I  only  made  myself  more  misera¬ 
ble.  There  was  no  solution  for  the  mystery,  and  I 
wretchedly  gave  it  up. 

Christmas  eve  arrived,  and  a  wild  day  it  was.  The 
wind  bullied  at  the  windows,  and  the  snow-drifts  kept 
Uinding  up  the  panes.  It  was  while  we  were  hang¬ 
ing  up  the  mistletoe  that  Lady  Fitzgibbon  Invited 
us  all  to  a  fancy  ball  at  Kilbanagher  Park  on  that 
day  three  weeks.  It  was  to  be  given  in  honor  of 
Uncle  Giles,  with  whom  she  was  now  first  lavorite, 
who  was  going  on  a  visit  to  her  house,  and  who  vowed 
he  would  appear  at  her  ball  in  the  character  of  a 
Laplander,  dressed  in  furs.  The  invitation  made  a 
pleasant  little  sensation,  and  costumes  and  charac¬ 
ters  were  discussed  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Every 
one  was  pleased  but  Gorman  Tracey,  who  was  now 
as  jerJous  of  Giles  Humphrey  as  m  had  formerly 
been  of  me.  Where  was  Peg  that  day,  and  had  she, 
too,  been  invited  ?  I  did  not  know.  I  fancied  she 
had  shunned  me  ever  since  that  evening. 

And  now,  Tom,  I  am  coming  to  the  bad  black 
page  in  my  history.  The  snow-storm  raged  that 


night  until  one  in  the  morning,  banging  at  the  win¬ 
dows,  howling  down  the  chimneys,  and  making  the 
floors  swing  till  one  felt  as  if  lying  in  the  cabin  of  a 
ship.  I  bmieve  no  one  slept  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  but  towards  two  in  the  morning  the  storm 
luUed,  and  the  whole  house  was  wrapped  in  the  deep 
slumber  that  follows  a  tiresome  waking  and  longing 
for  sleep.  The  calming  of  the  wind  md  not,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  remove  the  cause  of  my  restlessness,  and 
my  eyes  remmned  open,  and  my  mind  full  of  painful 
thoughts,  long  after  the  roaring  had  grown  faint  in  the 
chimneys,  and  the  cannonading  at  my  window  had 
ceased.  I  had  despiured  of  sleep  at  la^  had  arisen, 
and  roused  my  fire,  brightened  my  lamp  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  read,  when  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  corridor. 
Not  a  great  noise,  but  a  very  little  noise ;  not  a  noise 
of  one  walking  or  talking,  not  a  sound  of  a  door 
opening  nor  of  anything  falling ;  not  a  noise  that  I 
could  in  any  way  at  all  describe ;  only  just  an  im¬ 
perceptible  warning  that  something  was  alive  and 
stirring  not  far  away. 

The  time  had  been  when  such  a  little  thing  would 
not  have  been  worth  my  notice ;  but  circumstances 
had  of  late  made  me  painfully  watchful  and  suspi¬ 
cious.  I  was  eager  to  grasp  at  any  shadow  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  clew  to  the  mystery  over  which 
I  {Hindered  night  and  day.  I  sprang  to  my  door 
and  opened  it 

The  room  which  I  had  appropriated  to  myself 
when  I  gave  up  my  own  to  my  uncle  was  one  of 
Aose  which  opened  ofi*  that  corridor,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  Giles  Humphrey’s  chamber.  All  was  sol¬ 
emnly  hushed  when  I  opened  the  door;  the  form  of 
every  window  printed  in  bright  moonlight  on  the 
floor,  with  long  shadows  lying  between.  I  looked 
up  the  corridor,  and  then  down,  in  time  to  see  a 
woman’s  figure,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  loose 
dark  gown,  passing  swiftly  through  one  of  the  moon¬ 
lit  spaces  into  a  shadow;  then  out  of  the  shadow 
again  into  another  pale  green  nimbus.  A  few  hasty 
strides  brought  me  to  the  spot  where  she  had  passed 
a  moment  ^fore ;  but  she  had  turned  the  comer 
into  that  other  passage  which  led  away  to  the  stmr- 
case.  I  followed,  but  the  f^re  had  vanished ;  and 
only  the  faintest  sound  of  a  door  shutting  softly 
fell  on  my  ear.  I  returned  to  my  chamber;  more 
wretched,  more  indignant,  and  more  puzzled  than 
I  had  left  it. 

Christmas  morning  broke  gloriously,  with  a  red 
sun  looking  gorgeouriy  throi^  the  snowy  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  found  me  wlui  a  racking  headache, 
eyes  that  felt  as  if  they  were  parboiled,  and  a  heart 
like  a  lump  of  lead.  While  I  dressed,  I  saw  fiom 
my  window  Lady  Fitzgibbon  tripping  away  down 
the  avenue,  in  her  fur  mantle  and  velvet  hat,  to  the 
earliest  service  at  our  little  country  church. 

I  also  turned  out  of  doors,  seejring  to  get  braced 
by  the  frosty  air.  'The  thanksgiving  was  very  vague 
in  my  heart  as  I  walked  up  and  down,  and  I  noticed 
with  indiflerence  the  wintry  splendor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  My  thoughts  were  full  of  that  mysterious  figure 
that  had  flitted  down  the  corridor  in  the  moonhght 
I  was  thinking  of  her  height,  which  was  about  the 
height  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  women  in  the  house, 
of  her  gown,  which  was  a  loose  dressing-gown  afiair 
which  anybody  might  wear,  and  of  the  room  into 
which  she  escaped,  which  must  havt  been  one  of  two 
rooms  standing  opposite  one  another  on  the  lower  cor¬ 
ridor  near  the  stairccue.  These  were  the  things  I 
thought  about,  growing  no  happier,  till  it  was  tune 
to  go  in  to  breaikfast. 

But  the  wonders  were  only  beginning.  In  the 
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toon  as  I  could  do  so,  I  returned  to  the  breakfast- 
room  ;  but  Peg  had  disappeared,  and  I  turned  out  of 
the  window,  and  walked  up  and  down  a  covered 
alley  of  the  garden,  trying  in  solitude  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  and  resolve  upon  what  steps  I  should  take 
to  save  Peg  from  the  degrading  consequences  of  her 
rash  crime.  Tracey  found  me  there,  and  we  talked 
the  matter  over  together. 

“  I  see  how  it  is  with  yon,  old  fellow,”  he  said, 
grasping  my  hand ;  “  I  have  seen  it  for  some  time, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
Poor  Peg,  how  she  has  ruined  herself!  That  bit¬ 
ing  poverty  has  been  too  many  for  her.  For  Heav¬ 
ens  sake,  Humphrey,  don’t  look  so  deathly,  or 
people  will  know  all  about  it  at  a  glance.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  for  her  ?  ” 

“  1  don’t  know,”  I  said ;  “  I  must  think  of  some 
means  to  keep  her  from  destruction.  Of  course, 
after  this,  I  can  never  sec  her  again ;  but  I  will  save 
her,  at  all  costs,  from  disgraceful  punishment” 

We  talked  some  time,  and  then  went  into  the 
house ;  just  too  late  to  make  any  efibrt  to  prevent  a 
painful  scene.  Two  policemen  had  arrived,  and 
Giles  Humphrey  had  marched  them  straight  up  to 
Peg  O’Shaughnessy’s  chamber  door.  It  was  won- 
dertul  how  many  people  happened  to  be  about  on 
the  stairs  and  in  the  passages  when  this  little  event 
occurred.  'The  door  of  the  room  had  just  opened 
to  the  rude  summons  when  Tracey  and  I  reached  the 
spot,  and  Peg  stood  at  bay  in  the  doorway,  her  slim 
fi^re  draw  up,  her  eyes  flashing,  and  two  red  spots 
burning  on  her  cheeks. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  she  asked  of  the  men, 
who  stood  humbly  before  her,  looking  ashamed  of 
themselves. 

“  Please,  miss,”  said  one,  “  we  have  orders  to 
search  this  room,  and  we  must  do  our  duty.” 

“  Do  you  permit  this  ?  ”  said  Peg,  turning  haughtily 
to  Giles  Humphrey,  who  growled  and  swore  that  he 
had  been  villanously  robbed,  and  would  make  every 
efibrt  to  regain  what  he  had  lost.  By  Heavens,  the 
men  should  search  I 

“  'Then,”  said  Peg,  closing  the  door  behind  her, 
and  throwing  herself  against  it  while  she  still  held 
the  handle,  “  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  will  not 
tolerate  this  insult.  I  dare  you  to  enter  this  room.” 

Hereupon  one  of  the  men,  obeying  a  gesture  from 
Giles  Humphrey,  was  preparing  to  disengage  her 
fingers  from  the  handle  of  the  door,  when  I  stepped 
forw,ard  and  checked  him. 

“  This  lady  is  my  ^est,”  I  said,  “  and  I  cannot  al¬ 
low  her  privacy  to  oe  intruded  upon  without  her 
consent.  There  is  some  mistake  here,  my  men,  and 
while  we  try  and  discover  it,  you  had  better  go 
down  stairs  and  have  something  to  drink.” 

The  poor  fellows,  who  had  evidently  disliked  their 
task  very  much,  needed  no  second  bidding,  but 
disappeared  at  once;  while  I  hooked  Giles  Hum¬ 
phreys  arm  within  my  own,  and  led  him  away  to  the 
fireside  in  my  own  apartment 

“  Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is,”  I  said ;  “  make  no 
more  fuss  about  this  aflmr,  and  I  will  pay  you  down 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  you  have  lost  in  my  house.” 

He  stared  at  me,  as  if  to  sec  whether  1  were  in 
earnest  or  not 

“  You  are  mad,”  siud  he. 

“  Perhaps  I  am,”  I  said,  and  perhaps  I  am  not ; 
“  but  my  money  is  good  all  the  same.  Send  these 
men  off,  let  the  thing  be  hushed  up,  and  I  will  write 
you  a  check  before  dinner-time.” 

He  pondered,  and  screwed  up  his  hard  month. 

“  But  the  jewels  ?"  he  smd. 


“  What  were  they  ?  ”  I  asked.  I 

“  There  was  the  fellow  of  that  bracelet  (confound  | 
the  greedy  jade  and  her  pretty  face  h,  there  was  a  | 
diamond  necklace,  and  a  fine  chain  ot  pearls  — ”  j 

“Well,  well!”  said  I,  “you  will  never  recover  | 
these,  do  what  you  will  Far  your  better  chance  is 
to  take  my  offer.” 

“  Why  should  I  not  find  if  I  searched  ?  ”  he  cried, 
starting  up. 

“Because,”  1  said,  “any  one  clever  enough  to 
commit  the  robbeiy  would  be  clever  enough  to  make 
away  with  the  spoib  in  time.  Take  my  advice.  Do 
we  make  a  bargain  ?  ” 

He  growled  a  reluctant  consent  at  last  The  men 
were  dismissed,  and  I  wrote  him  a  check  on  the 
instant 

It  was  generally  understood  that  the  matter  was 
hushed  up,  and  that  people  were  expected  to  be¬ 
lieve,  or  to  seem  as  if  they  believed,  roat  a  burglar 
had  done  the  mysterious  deed.  Many  efiTorts  were 
essayed  to  make  the  day  pass  off  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Peg  reappeared  in  the  drawing-room, 
as  if  scorning  to  lie  by  like  one  in  disgrace.  But 
I  need  not  tell  you,  Tom,  of  the  sudden  silences 
and  strange  looks  which  greeted  her  wherever  she 
moved.  She  was  the  theme  of  low-voiced  conversa¬ 
tion  in  every  mouth;  her  poverty  and  hardships, 
her  want  of  a  mother,  her  pride,  her  coveting  of 
things  beyond  her  reach.  Different  people  took 
different  views  of  her  case.  And  low-voiced  as  the 
talk  was,  she  knew  all  about  it.  Guilty  as  she 
might  be,  I  could  see  that  the  girl’s  heart  was  crush¬ 
ing  within  her.  That  night  I  cried  like  a  child  upon 
my  piillow,  the  first  tears  I  had  shed  since  the  beard 
grew  on  my  chin.  If  tears,  ay,  or  even  blood  could 
wash  Peg  clean !  “  My  God !  ”  I  groaned,  “  I  have 
done  what  I  can  for  her.  Why  does  she  not  go 
home  ?  ” 

The  next  morning  I  came  upK>n  her  by  accident 
standing  alone  in  the  library  looking  over  the  edges 
of  a  book  into  the  fire. 


“  Mr.  Humphrey,”  she  stud,  in  a  painful,  unnat¬ 
ural  voice,  “  you  will  wonder,  I  dare  say,  why  I  do 
not  leave  your  house  at  once.  I  am  waiting  only 
in  hopes  that  this  mystery  will  be  cleared  up.’” 

One  of  those  crimson  blushes  of  hers  passed  over 
her  face  as  she  spoke.  The  proud,  sorrowful  look 
in  her  eyes  almost  unmanned  me.  I  had  a  sicken¬ 
ing  struggle  with  my  heart,  which  had  set  its  affec¬ 
tions  on  a  face  that  looked  so  true.  I  loved  this 
woman,  but  I  could  not  marry  a — :  even  my  thoughts 
would  not  fhune  the  word.  But  I  steeled  myself 
to  make  her  a  truthful  answer. 

“  Miss  O’Shaughnessy,”  I  said,  “  the  mj’stery  has 
been  hushed  up.  Whether  it  ever  can  be  cleared 
up,  you,  I  believe,  must  know  better  than  I.” 

Then  I  turned  away  from  her,  feeling  like  one 
who  has  given  himself  a  mortal  wound.  A  little 
piteous  wail  of  agony  reached  me  as  I  passed  the 
door ;  that  lived  m  my  memory  many  a  year  after. 

'That  very  hour  she  left  Ballyhuckamore  on  foot, 
without  giving  notice  to  any  one ;  and  toiled  back 
through  the  snow  to  the  dreariness  of  Castle  Shaugh- 
nessy,  brinmng  with  her  disgrace  to  add  to  the  other 
miseries  of  her  home.  Tom,  Tom !  are  there  any 
of  men’s  sins  that  can  never  be  forgiven  them  ? 


As  soon  as  I  decently  could,  I  got  rid  of  my  guests, 
consigned  Ballyhuckamore  Hall  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Daly,  and  went  abroad.  Giles  Humphery  then  took 
w  his  quarters  at  Kilbanagher  Park,  and  Gorman 
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Ladj  Fitzgibbon.  Erelone,  Tracey  wrote  me  that 
he  had  proposed  to  the  lovely  widow,  and  had  been 
rejected.  A  year  afterwards,  I  saw  by  accident  in 
an  English  paper,  the  announcement  of  her  mar- 
rage  with  Giles  Humphrey. 

For  five  long  years  I  remuned  abroad.  I  need 
not  entertain  you,  Tom,  with  an  account  of  my 
wanderings;  we  have  Udked  them  over  together 
often  enough.  The  sixth  April  had  come  round 
again  when  I  found  myself  on  a  rainy  evening 
walking  once  more  through  the  London  streets. 
The  sight  of  the  old  familiar  places  naturally  made 
me  m^itative,  and  my  thoughts  were  busy  with  the 
past.  I  was  wondering  how  it  was  that  I  had  never 
got  over  that  shock  that  Peg  had  given  me,  and 
congratulating  mj'self  on  being  so  well  fitted  by 
my  wandering  habits  for  a  life  of  old  bachelor¬ 
hood.  It  was  the  first  night  of  my  arrivd  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  1  had  preferred  to  take  a  solitary  w^ 
before  hunting  up  any  of  my  old  finends. 

I  was  passing  round  one  of  the  West-end  squares 
when  my  progress  on  the  pavement  was  arrested 
by  one  of  those  little  commotions  which  take  place 
when  a  lady  is  about  to  descend  thorn  her  carriage  in 
full  ball  costume,  and  float  up  the  steps  of  a  house 
where  an  entertainment  is  being  given.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  the  house  blazed,  and  we  hall  door  stood 
open.  A  little  crowd  had  gathered,  and  I  stopped 
perforce  to  view  the  spectacle  with  the  rest  The 
lady  in  this  case  was  dressed  with  superlative  splen¬ 
dor,  and  the  light  from  the  hall  above  fell  full  on 
her  face.  With  a  curious  start  I  recognized  Lucretia 
Fit^bbon. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it  I  heard  from  the 
coachman  that  the  carriage  belonged  to  my  Lady 
Humphrey,  and  I  also  learned  from  him  his  masters 
address.  I  know  not  why  it  could  have  been  that 
I  felt  at  that  moment  a  desire  to  go  and  see  Giles 
Humphrey.  There  were  others  m  town  whom  I 
had  a  longing  to  see,  and  I  never  liked  either  him 
or  his  wife.  But  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon 
one’s  actions  in  this  way.  Certain  it  is  that  I  went. 

I  found  him  in  a  splendidly  appointed  house,  in  a 
fashionable  neighborhood,  a  shrivelled,  palsied  old 
man,  an  invalid  chained  to  a  seat  by  his  dressing- 
room  fire,  while  his  gay  wife  fluttered  abroad,  and 
scattered  the  money  he  had  hoarded  so  grimly.  The 
poor  wretch  was  glsid  to  see  me.  When  I  had  talked 
to  him  awhile  I  round  that  there  was  not  a  pauper 
in  the  streets  more  utterly  friendless  than  he.  He 
spent  his  days  in  a  handsome  jail,  and  my  lady  was  as 
mnt^-hearted  a  keeper  as  ever  turned  key  on  a  felon. 

Sitting  over  his  fire  with  a  lamp  shaded  to  so  dim 
a  light  that  we  scarcel  v  could  see  one  another’s  faces, 
while  the  carriages  rolled  past  under  the  windows, 
and  echoes  of  thundering  Knocks  at  ga^  hall  doors 
reached  us,  he  told  me  ue  secrets  of  his  life  since 
we  last  had  met 

I  think  it  was  because  I  saw  death  plainly  written 
in  his  miserable  face  that  I  listened  so  tolerantly  to 
his  whimpering  complaints  of  Lady  Humphrey. 
Her  ill-treatment  of  him,  which  he  cursed  so  bit¬ 
terly,  dated  back  to  the  day  after  their  marriage, 
when  he  had  discovered  that  instead  of  allying 
himself  with  enormous  wealth,  he  had  married  a 
penniless  adventuress,  who  was  deep  in  a  very 
slough  of  debt,  and  existing  upon  the  brink  of  ex¬ 
posure  and  ruin.  Never  had  there  been  a  day  of 
domestic  peace  between  them.  She  had  treated 
him  like  a  prisoner  from  the  first,  taken  possession 
of  his  money  and  his  keys,  and  even  corrupted  faith¬ 
ful  Jacko,  whom  she  had  pressed  into  her  service. 


She  spent  a  gay  life  abroad,  while  he,  poor  creature, 
could  hardly  crawl  across  his  chamber  alone.  He 
was  savagely  jealous  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
she  spent  her  time,  the  fiiends  and  admirers  who 
lounged  about  the  drawing-room ;  the  letters  and 
presents  she  received  tormented  him.  There  was  a 
certain  casket,  it  seemed,  which  at  times  she  parad¬ 
ed  before  his  eyes,  but  of  which  he  had  never  seen 
the  key.  And  the  poor  wretch,  brooding  in  his  soli¬ 
tude,  panted  for  a  view  of  the  interior  of  that  casket, 
as  though  his  very  life  depended  upon  what  it  might 
contain. 

T  sat  with  him  late  that  night ;  I  promised  to  come 
back  and  see  him  again,  and  I  did  so,  always  at 
night,  and  invariably  finding  Lucretia  from  home. 
In  truth,  I  did  not  want  to  see  her.  The  more  I 
heard  of  her  doings,  the  more  horribly  strong  grew 
a  doubt  which  had  risen  within  me  on  the  night  of 
my  first  conversation  with  Giles  Humphrey.  It 
clung  to  me  night  and  day,  and  so  nearly  did  it  ap¬ 
proach  conviction  at  times,  that  it  had  like  to  drive 
me  insane. 

I  ventured  to  say  to  my  uncle  one  evening,  — 

“  Could  it  have  been  possible  that  it  was  Lady 
Fitzgibbon  who  committed  the  robbery  at  Bally- 
huckamore  on  that  memorable  Christmas  eve  ?  ” 

But  he  stared  at  me  in  amazement,  and  said,  stu¬ 
pidly,— 

“  Why,  don’t  you  remember,  it  was  the  little 
O’Shaughnessy  who  did  that  piece  of  business? 
She  told  on  herself  by  dropping  a  bracelet  on  the 
step  of  her  door.  Little  goM  her  ill-gotten  gains 
have  done  her,  I  hear,  for  the  old  father  died 
wretchedly,  the  barrack  of  a  castle  is  given  up  to 
the  rats,  and  the  wench  herself  is  drifting  about  the 
world,  the  Devil  knows  where !  ” 

So  it  was  no  use  talking  in  this  way  to  Giles 
Humphrey.  Yet  I  came  to  see  him  again  and 
again,  hanging  about  him  in  the  vague  hope  that 
something  might  some  day  arise  between  him  and 
his  wife  which  might  chance  to  bring  relief  to  my 
unhappy  state  of  mind.  How  bitteriy  did  I  now 
regret  that  the  matter  of  the  robbery  had  not  been 
more  closely  investigated  at  the  time  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  1  Vain  regrets  at  the  end  rf  five  weary 
years  1 

One  evening  I  went  to  visit  Giles  Humphrey. 
My  lady  was  at  the  Opera,  the  servant  told  me. 
Going  up  stairs  I  found  my  uncle,  as  usual,  alone, 
but  chuckling  in  ecstasies  of  ferocious  delight.  He 
dangled  a  bunch  of  keys  before  my  eyes. 

“Hist,  nephew ! ”  he  said,  “  I  have  got  her  keys  ! 
If  she  is  cunning,  I  am  cunning.  If  sE^e  has  robbed 
me,  I  will  rob  her.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Lend  me  vour 
arm  till  I  hobble  to  yonder  closet  of  hers  and  see 
what  my  lady  keeps  in  her  casket.” 

I  tried  to  prevent  him,  but  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  hold  fire  in  my  hands.  He  would  have 
crawled  across  the  room  on  all  fours  if  I  had  not  as¬ 
sisted  him.  He  found  the  casket,  fitted  with  a  key, 
and  opened  it  The  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes 
was  a  oracelet  that  I  knew  too  well. 

“  This,”  said  I,  taking  it  up,  “  is  the  memorable 
bracelet  that  was  found  on  the  door-step  ?  ” 

He  took  it  from  me,  looking  stupidly  puzzled. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  she  had  on  that  bracelet  to¬ 
night.  How  is  this  ?  ” 

“  Stop  1  ”  cried  I ;  “  did  you  not  tell  me  that  a 
fellow  of  that  bracelet  had  Iroen  stolen ;  also  a  chain 
of  pearls  ?  ”  I  went  on,  diving  further  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  casket,  and  drawing  out  each  trinket 
as  I  named  it  “  Also  a  diamond  necklace !  Giles 
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Humphrey,  how  did  these  come  into  your  wife’s 
possession  ?  ” 

His  jaw  dropped,  and  he  stared  blankly  before 
him. 

“  By  heavens,  you  are  right !  ”  he  mumbled. 
“Little  O’Shaughnessy  was  wronged.  My  lady 
has  been  the  traitor  all  through  !  ” 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  thought,  nor  describe 
the  mixture  of  ecstasy  and  agony  that  racked  me 
for  the  next  few  moments.  I  was  roused  from  my 
revery  by  a  shriek  from  Giles  Humphrey.  He  had 
found  some  letter  for  which  it  seemed  he  had  been 
seeking,  and  he  was  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

At  the  same  moment  that  I  heard  his  shriek, 
there  was  a  sound  in  the  adjoining  chamber ;  imme¬ 
diately  the  door  flew  open,  and  Lady  Humphrey 
herself  appeared. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  face  to  face 
since  the  olden  times.  She  was  regally  dressed, 
and  handsomer  than  ever,  but  with  a  coarser,  bolder 
beauty.  She  had  just  returned  from  the  Opera. 
So  intensely  interested  had  we  been  in  our  occupa¬ 
tion,  that  we  had  not  heard  the  stopping  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  nor  the  knock  at  the  hall  door.  What  she 
might  have  said,  or  what  she  mi^ht  have  done,  I 
know  not,  but  the  frown  had  not  tune  to  darken  on 
her  face  before  her  miserable  husband  staggered 
towards  her,  flung  the  crumpled  letter  which  he 
held  in  her  face,  and  fell  down  at  her  feet  in  a 
fit. 

I  lifted  him  upon  his  bed,  and,  ringing  loudly, 
despatched  a  messenger  for  a  doctor.  Then  the 
wicxed  wife  and  I  stood  looking  at  one  another 
across  the  dying  man,  whilst  we  chafed  his  hands, 
and  did  what  we  could  to  help  him.  Even  at  that 
moment  I  could  not  refhiin  from  accusing  her.  She 
saw  the  jewels  lying  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  was 
prepared  for  an  attack. 

“  Lady  Humphrey,”  I  said,  “  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  and  in  the  presence  of  death,  I  conjure  you 
to  tell  me  truly  if  it  were  you  who  committed  the 
robbery  at  Ballyhuckamore  Hall  five  years  ago  ?  ” 

“  Ay,”  said  she,  hardly,  looking  straight  at  me 
across  the  bed.  “It  was  I  who  did  it,  certainly. 
If  you  had  had  the  sense  to  ask  me  the  question  four 
years  ago,  after  my  marriage  with  him,”  indicating 
her  prostrate  husband,  “  I  should  have  told  you  the 
truth  as  freely  as  I  tell  it  to  you  now.  I  wanted 
money  at  that  time,  and  I  took  it” 

“  And  threw  the  blame  upon  another  ?  ”  I  said. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “  One  must  do 
something,”  she  said.  “  It  would  have  been  incon¬ 
venient  to  me  just  then  to  have  had  it  known.” 

“  But,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,”  I  said,  “  explain. 
Was  it  you  who  conferred  with  Jacko  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  ?  Then  the  black  gown,  —  the  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief —  ?” 

She  lifted  her  eyebrows,  and  smiled  in  derision. 

“  Fool !  ”  she  said.'  “  As  if  one  woman  could  not 
imitate  another’s  dress  for  five  minutes  if  it  suited 
her  purpose  to  do  so.  As  if  one  woman  could  not 
pick  up  another’s  pocket-handkerchief  and  drop  it 
again  if  she  so  fancied !  ” 

My  story,  Tom,  is  nearly  ended  now.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I  sought  for  Peg, 
and  how  I  found  her.  For  a  whole  year  I  searched 
in  vmn,  discovering  no  clew  to  her  whereabouts. 
Castle  Shaughnessy  was  deserted,  and  no  one  knew 
whether  Sir  Pierce’s  daughter  was  living  or  dead. 
'The  poor  people  round  her  old  home  cried  when 
they  spoke  of  her,  but  only  knew  she  had  gone 


“  abroad.”  Information  bitterly  vague.  “Abroad  ” 
might  mean  anywhere  over  the  wide,  wide  world. 

The  December  of  the  year  of  my  search  I  spent 
in  Paris,  wandering  day  and  night  through  its  open 
streets  and  hidden  purlieus,  seeking  eagerly  for  a 
glimpse  of  that  one  face  which  my  eyes  yearned  to 
behold.  I  had,  somehow,  got  a  fancy  that  in  Paris 
I  should  find  her ;  and  in  Paris  I  searched  with 
unflagging  energy,  early  and  late  for  three  long, 
dreary  weeks.  At  last,  when  I  thought  I  was  known 
in  every  street  and  alley,  and  knew  every  face  I  met 
oflf  by  heart,  the  hopeful  spirit  fell  away  within  me, 
and  I  gave  up  the  struggle  in  despair. 

Very  sorrowful  I  was,  Tom,  walking  along  the 
streets  on  Christmas  eve.  Coming  home  to  my 
hotel  just  at  twilight,  I  saw  the  bright  glow  of  a  fire 
shining  cheerily  in  one  of  the  ■windows  of  a  large 
old-fa^ioned  house  quite  close  to  my  destination. 

Trees  surrounded  this  old  house,  and  gave  it  an 
appearance  of  retirement,  though  the  window  of 
which  I  speak  looked  out  upon  the  road.  I  wonder 
what  it  was  that  impelled  me  to  cross  over  and  read 
upon  a  brass  plate  by  the  lamp-light  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  this  was  an  establishment  for  the  education 
of  “  Jeunes  demoiselles  ”  ?  I  wonder  what  it  was 
that  impelled  me  afterwards  to  look  in  at  that  win¬ 
dow,  and  see  Peg  sitting  at  the  fire  in  a  cosey  little 
room  all  alone  V  She  was  staring  very  thoughtfully 
at  the  flames,  as  if  looking  at  past  Christmas  eves 
between  the  bars.  Of  course  Peg  was  a  teacher  in 
this  school,  and  I  had  walked  up  and  down  before 
her  door  every  miserable  day  for  the  past  three 
weeks.  Of  course  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  star¬ 
tled  her  reveries  by  introducing  myself.  Ay,  there 
she  was  indeed,  my  very  own  uttle  Peg,  only  paler 
and  thinner,  and  sadder  and  sweeter-looking. 

You  may  imagine  the  rest,  O  Tom  !  knowing  as 
you  do  that  little  Peg  is  Mrs.  Humphrey.  I  did  not 
deserve  it,  but  I  was  forgiven. 

Giles  Humphrey,  you  know.  Is  dead,  and  his  wife 
still  contrives  to  live  in  splendor.  She  shuns  us,  and 
we  shun  her.  When,  dear  Tom,  shall  we  sec  you  at 
Ballyhuckamore  again  ? 


A  CHAPTER  ON  STOCKINGS. 

We  have  always  held  that  a  writer  is  morally 
bound  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  are  nonplussed 
how  to  follow  that  excellent  rule  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  by  reason  of  our  subject  having  no  begin¬ 
ning  to  it.  We  are  nowhere  told  that  Adam  and  Eve 
were  ashamed  of  their  nether  limbs,  nor  is  it  re¬ 
corded  when  their  descendants  first  awoke  to  the 
impropriety  and  inconvenience  of  parading  the 
earth  barelegged ;  in  fact,  we  are  utterly  in  the  | 
dark  as  to  when,  where,  or  by  whom  stockings  were 
first  introduced  to  an  appreciative  world. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  accustomed  to  swathe 
their  legs  in  garters,  tied  in  a  knot  just  below  the 
knee ;  and  if  illuminators  may  be  accepted  as  trust¬ 
worthy  authorities.  King  Canute  wore  a  pair  of  ver¬ 
itable  stockings.  The  Normans  wore  long  drawers 
called  chausB^,  sometimes  bandaged  and  crossed  j 
with  garters.  How  their  -wives  and  daughters  clad 
their  lower  limbs  we  do  not  know.  Henry  HI. 
made  his  sister  a  present  of  a  pair  of  gold-embroid¬ 
ered  cloth  stockings,  and  we  are  inclined  to  Infer 
therefrom  that  stockings  were  familiar  articles  of 
feminine  attire  before  they  became  common  to  the 
apparel  of  both  sexes. 

In  an  account-book  kept  by  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  bearing  date  1463, 
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there  is  an  enttr  of  the  pajment  of  three  shillings 
and  fourpence  for  “hosyn,”  fourteen  shillings  for 
two  pur  of  **  morrey  hosyn,”  and  ten  shillings  for 
“  a  pur  of  black  and  a  pair  of  white  for  my  master.” 
Henry  VIll.  is  said  to  have  worn  taSeta  or  cloth 
hose,  except  when,  by  lucky  chance,  he  could  pro¬ 
cure  a  pair  of  silken  hose  from  Spain.  From  an 
inventory  of  his  apparel,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
King  Hu’s  hose  were  made  of  various  materials, — 
of  colored  cloths,  of  silk,  satin,  and  velvet.  But 
these  “  hose  ”  were  rather  breeches  than  stockings, 
for  in  the  same  inventory  we  find  entered,  “  a  ys^d 
and  a  quarter  of  green  velvet  for  stocks  to  a  pair  of 
hose  for  the  king’s  grace,  —  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of 
purple  satin  to  cover  the  stocks  of  a  pair  of  hose  of 
purple  cloth  tissue,”  besides  several  entries  of  simi¬ 
lar  character  respecting  “stockyng  of  hose.”  After 
a  time,  the  component  parts  of  the  hose  became  sep¬ 
arated,  the  upper  part  retaining  the  old  name,  and 
the  lower  portion  receiving  the  names  of  stocks, 
nether-stocks,  and  stockings.  Unfortunately,  our 
old  writers  apply  the  term  “  hose  ”  indifferently  to 
either  garment ;  and  we  are  often  puzzled  (as  when 
Skelton  describes  the  poor  women  of  his  time  hob¬ 
bling  about  in  blanket'  hose)  to  tell  which  they  really 
mean. 

The  introduction  of  silk  stockings  must  have  been 
welcomed  heartily  by  all  who  could  afford  to  buy 
them.  Mezerai  asserts  they  were  first  worn  by 
Henry  H.  of  France,  at  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
in  1559 ;  but  before  that,  Edward  VI.  had  gracious¬ 
ly  accepted  a  pair  from  the  merchant-pnncc.  Sir 
'Iliomas  Gresham,  who  imported  them  from  Spain, 
the  land  where  they  were  nrst  manufactured.  The 
story  goes,  that  a  loyal-minded  grandee,  the  happy 
possessor  of  one  of  the  first  purs  of  silk  stockings 
made  in  Spain,  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
present  the  novel  utilities  to  his  queen,  and  to  that 
end  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  greatly  to  the  discomposure  of  that  mod¬ 
est  man,  who  astonished  the  innocent-meaning  noble 
by  returning  him  his  stockings,  and  bidding  him  re¬ 
member  that  “the  queen  of  Spain  had  no  legs  I” 
Our  own  Elizabeth,  not  ashamed  to  own  that  she  had 
legs,  received  a  similar  gift  in  a  very  different  m.onncr. 
Smn  after  her  accession,  her  majesty’s  silkwoman. 
Mistress  Montague,  tendered  as  her  New-year’s  gift 
a  pair  of  knitted  black  silk  stockings, — the  first 
of  the  kind  made  in  England.  Elizabeth  lost  no 
time  in  putting  the  gift  to  its  proper  use,  and  was 
so  pleased  'with  the  result,  that  she  sent  for  Mrs. 
Montagu,  and  inquired  where  she  procured  such 
comfortable  foot-gear,  and  if  she  could  get  any  more 
like  them. 

“  I  made  them  very  carefully,  of  purpose  only  for 
your  majesty,” replied  the  silkwoman ;  “and  seeing 
these  please  you  so  well,  I  will  presently  set  more  in 
hand.’’ 

“Do  so,”  quoth  the  queen;  “for  indeed  I  like 
silk  stockings  so  well,  Mcause  they  are  pleasant, 
fine,  and  d^cate,  that  henceforth  I  will  wettr  no 
more  cloth  stockings.”  And  she  kept  her  royal 
word,  and  would  have  laughed  at  the  economy  of 
the  Margrave  John  of  Custrin,  who,  seeing  one  of 
his  councillors  wearing  silk  stockings  on  a  week¬ 
day,  said  to  him, — 

“  Barthold,  I  have  silk  stockings  too,  but  I  wear 
them  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays.” 

Shakespeare  seemingly  perpetrates  an  anachro¬ 
nism  when  he  makes  Prince  Henry  tell  Poins  he 
knows  he  o'wns  but  two  pair  of  silk  stockings,  —  the 
pair  (HI  his  legs,  and  those  that  were  the  peach-col¬ 


ored  ones.  'The  many  allusions  made  by  Shake¬ 
speare  prove  that  the  stocking  was  worn  by  all 
classes  of  people  when  he  wrote  his  pla^  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  flatters  himself  that  ^  leg  does 
indifferent  well  in  a  flame-colored  stock.  MaS  Pe- 
truchio  claims  Kate  the  curst  as  his  bride  “  with  a 
linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersev  boot-hose  on 
the  other,  gartered  'wiu  a  red  and  blue  list  ” ;  and 
when  he  arrives  at  his  home,  expects  his  servants  to 
honor  the  occasion  by  welcoming  their  mistress  in 
their  new  fustian  and  their  white  stockings.  Socks 
and  foul  stockings  contributed  towards  making  Fal- 
staff ’s  buck-basket  journey  disagreeable ;  Kit  Sly, 
the  drunken  cobbler,  exclaims :  “Never  ask  me  what 
raiment  1 11  wear ;  for  1  have  no  more  doublets  than 
backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more 
shoes  than  feet”;  and  Malvolio  has  immortalized 
yellow  stockings,  even  should  Blue-coat  boys  for¬ 
swear  them. 

According  to  Stow,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
the  first  Englishman  to  encase  his  legs  in  home¬ 
made  knitted  worsted  stockings.  He  says  that  in 
the  year  1564,  one  Rider,  a  London  ’prentice,  taken 
with  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  wcxillen  stockings 
he  had  seen  at  an  Italian  merchant’s,  managed  to 
borrow  them  for  a  few  days,  made  a  pair  exactly 
like  them,  and  presented  them  to  the  earl.  There 
may  have  been  something  peculiar  enough  in  the 
Mantuan  hose  for  Rider  to  think  them  worth  imi¬ 
tating,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
knitted  stockings  were  by  no  means  such  unfamiliar 
things  to  English  eyes  as  Stow  insinuates.  “  What 
need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wench,  when  she 
can  knit  him  a  stock?”  asks  Lannce,  in  one  of 


Thomas  I’Estrange,  we  find  that  a  pmr  of  knitted 
hose  could  be  bought,  in  1533,  for  a  couple  of  shil¬ 
lings,  while  children’s  stockings  of  the  same  sort  only 
cost  sixpence  a  pair,  —  too  low  a  price,  it  seems  to 
us,  for  anything  from  beyond  the  seas.  Boethius,  in 
1497,  says  of  the  Scotch,  “  their  hosen  were  shapen 
of  linen  or  woollen,  and  never  came  higher  than 
their  knee  ” ;  and  Savary  does  not  hesitate  to  credit 
the  Scots  with  the  invention,  upon  the  rather  insuf¬ 
ficient  ground  that  the  French  stocking-knitters 
chose  St.  Fiacre  as  the  patron  of  their  guild.  Hol- 
inshed,  describing  a  pageant  at  Norwich  in  1573, 
tells  us :  “  Upon  a  stage  stood  at  the  one  end  eight 
small  women  children  spinning  worsted  yarn,  an(f  at 
the  other  as  many  knitting  of  worsted  yarn  hose  ” ; 
and  in  another  place  says  the  bark  of  the  alder  was 
used  by  country  wives  for  dyeing  their  knit  hosen 
black. 

Cloth  stockings  went  completely  out  of  favor  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign ;  worsted,  jarnsey,  thread,  silk,  and 
fine  yarn  being  employed  in  its  .place.  Stockings  of 
yellow,  white,  red,  russet,  tawny,  and  green  were 
not  deemed  sufficiently  elegant  unless  they  were  in¬ 
terlaced  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  or  had  “  ejuirks 
and  clocks  ”  about  the  ankle.  “  And  to  such  impu¬ 
dent  insolency  and  shameful  outrage  it  is  now 
grown,”  complains  the  horrified  Stubbs,  “  that  every 
one,  almost,  tho^h  otherwise  very  poor,  having 
scarcely  forty  shilungs  of  wages  by  the  year,  wiU 
not  stick  to  have  two  or  three  pair  of  these  silk 
nether-stocks,  or  else  of  the  finest  yam  that  may  be 
got,  though  Uie  price  of  them  be  a  royal,  or  twen¬ 
ty  shillings,  or  more,  as  commonly  it  is,  fin*  how  can 
they  be  less,  when  the  very  knitting  of  them  is  worth 
a  noble  or  a  royal,  and  some  much  more.  The  time 
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hath  been  when  one  might  have  clothed  his  body 
well  from  top  to  toe  for  less  than  a  pair  of  these 
nether-stocks  will  cost” 

With  stockii^  in  such  demand,  Lee  might  rea¬ 
sonably  hope  his  stocking-loom  would  receive  pat¬ 
ronage  ana  protection;  but  his  hopes  were  griev¬ 
ously  disappomted.  Elizabeth  refus^  to  grant  him 
a  patent,  and  he  took  his  loom  to  France.  The  ill- 
fortune  so  common  to  great  inventors  pursued  him 
there,  and  he  died  poor  and  broken-hearted.  After 
his  death,  some  of  nis  workmen  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  in  England,  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  stocking-manufacture,  the  importance 
of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that,  twenty 
years  ago,  nearly  fifty  thousand  looms  were  employed 
in  the  trade,  a  number  that  has  no  doubt  been  since 
largely  increased. 

Kings  have  often  enough  condescended  to  borrow 
of  meaner  creatures.  James  I.  carried  this  species 
of  condescension  somewhat  lower  than  usual,  in  bor¬ 
rowing  a  pair  of  scarlet  stockings  with  gold  clocks 
from  one  of  his  courtiers,  when  he  desired  to  impress 
the  French  ambassador  with  an  overpowering  notion 
of  his  magnificence.  Had  all  his  subjects  men  as 
economics,  the  stocking-makers  would  have  fared 
badly;  luckily  for  them,  the  extravagances  of  the 
former  reign  still  held  their  own ;  and  the  rage  for 
leg-decoration  took  a  new  form,  and  expended  some 
of  its  zeal  upon  broad  garters,  with  gold  fringes  and 
point-lace  ends,  which  were  fastened  below  the  knee 
with  a  large  bow  or  rosette.  Dekker,  in  his  GttWs 
Horn-book,  advises  his  supposed  pupil,  if  he  was  am¬ 
bitious,  “  to  fashion  his  legs  to  his  silk  stockings,  and 
his  proud  gait  to  his  broad  garters  ” ;  to  study  his 
directions  until  he  can  walk,  as  others  fight,  by  the 
book,  and  then  Paul’s  may  be  proud  of  him,  and  all 
the  Inns  of  Court  rejoice  to  behold  his  most  hand¬ 
some  leg.  Another  writer  declares  the  fops  wore 
spangled  garters  worth  a  copyhold,  filling  the  ladies, 
especially  such  as  had  good  legs,  with  envy,  because 
fashion  would  not  allow  them  to  make  a  similar  dis- 

'^e  Cavaliers  affected  gay  stockings  and  long 
dangling  garters ;  so,  of  course,  the  Puritans  patron¬ 
ized  the  opposite  fashion  of  sombre  black  stockings, 
and  tied  their  garters  up  short.  In  Charles  H.’s  reign, 
England  suppfied  the  foreign  markets  with  leathern, 
silken,  woollen,  and  kers^  stockings ;  but  as  regards 
the  home  consumption,  Nat  Lee  grumbled  that  plain 
sense  had  grown 

“  Despicable  as  plain  clothes. 

As  English  hats,  bone-lace,  or  woollen  hose.” 

The  last  were  not  likely  to  be  in  high  favor  at  a  time 
when  an  English  ambassador  thought  it  necessary  to 
appear  in  white  silk  stockings  over  scarlet  ones  of  the 
same  material;  and  a  lady’s  wardrobe  was  consid¬ 
ered  incomplete  without  at  least  four  pair  of  silk 
stockings  “  shot  through  with  silver,”  and  diamond- 
buckled  garters  to  keep  them  company.  Mr.  Pepys 
“  made  himself  fine  ”  with  linen  stocungs  from  the 
Hague,  and  when  he  went  into  complimentary  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  donned  a  pair  of 
short  black  stockings  over  his  silk  ones.  That  la¬ 
dies  did  not  demur  at  receiving  gear  for  their  nether 
limbs  from  their  admirers,  may  be  inferred  from 
Pepys  choosing  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  as  his  gift  to 
pretty  Mrs.  Pierce,  when  she  was  his  valentine.  At 
another  time,  he  records  in  his  Diary :  “  To  my  cous¬ 
in  Turner’s,  where,  having  the  last  night  been  told 
by  her  that  she  had  drawn  me  for  her  valentine,  I 
did  this  day  call  at  the  New  Exchange,  and  bought 


her  a  pair  of  green  silk  stockings  and  garters  and 
shoe-strings.” 

Mr.  Pepys  was  not  singular  in  his  fancy  for  green 
stockings.  One  day.  Lord  Chesterfield  met  King 
Charles  and  his  brother  at  Miss  Stewart’s,  when  the 
conversation  turning  upon  the  Muscovite  ambassa¬ 
dors,  then  the  talk  of  the  town,  “  that  fool  Crofts  ” 
unluckily  observed  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  said 
Muscovites  had  handsome  legs.  Upon  this  his  maj¬ 
esty  gallantly  swore  no  woman  in  the  world  owned 
such  a  leg  as  their  beautiful  hostess ;  and  Illiss  Stew- 


company  ocular  Uemonstration  of  the  tact  All  the 
gentlemen,  with  one  exception,  indorsed  the  royal 
judgment  The  exception  was  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  contended  that  the  leg  on  view  was  too  slender, 
avowed  his  preference  for  something  shorter  and 
thicker,  and  concluded  his  critical  remarks  by  as¬ 
serting  that  “no  leg  was  worth  anything  without 
green  stockings”!  This  struck  my  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  as  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  royal  duke 
had  green  sto<^ngs  fresh  in  his  recollection ;  and 
as  it  happened  that  Lady  Chesterfield  had  short 
and  thick  legs,  and  was  partial  to  green  stockings, 
the  jealous  earl  jumped  to  a  jealous  conclusion,  and 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  his  wife  into  the  country, 
to  keep  her  out  of  mischief.  Yellow  stockings  would 
seem  to  have  been  favored  by  humbler  folks,  for 
when  the  queen  and  the  duchesses  of  Richmond  and 
Buckingham,  bent  on  a  graceless  frolic,  disguised 
themselves  as  country  wenches,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd  at  Audley  End  Fair,  her  majesty  “bought  a 
pair  of  yellow  stockings  for  her  sweetheart  ”  at  one 
of  the  bwths,  in  order  to  keep  up  her  assumed  char¬ 
acter. 

In  Dutch  William’s  reign,  the  gentlemen  wore 
their  long  stockings  rolled  up  over  the  knee.  With 
the  square-cut  coats  and  long-flapped  waistcoats  of 
the  days  of  Anne,  it  was  the  fashion  to  wear  scarlet 
or  blue  silk  stockings,- ornamented  with  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  stocks,  drawn  over  the  knee,  but  gartered  be¬ 
low  it.  The  beaux  of  the  beginning  of  the  Georgian 
era  voted  scarlet  and  blue  vulgar,  relegating  such 
vivid  colors  to  second-rate  dancing-masters,  and  af¬ 
fected  pearl-colored  stockings,  the  tc^  of  which 
were  hidden  by  their  knee-breeches.  F rom  a  mem¬ 
orandum  of  Lady  Sufiblk’s,  we  learn  that  one  dozen 
pair  of  thread  stockings,  at  scven-and-sixpence  per 
pair,  was  considered  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  a 
princess  of  England  a  couple  of  years.  In  1753,  the 
fair  sex  were  reproached  for  making 

“  Their  petticoats  short,  that  a  hoop  eight  yards  wide 

Might  decently  show  how  their  ^rters  were  tied,”  — 

(a  couplet  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  ladies 
of  our  own  time,)  and  for  being  generally  too  fond 
of  displaying  their  white  stockings.  In  1778,  Wal¬ 
pole’s  friend,  Mrs.  Darner,  brought  black  silk  stock¬ 
ings  in  vogue  for  a  while,  white  having  hitherto  been 
worn  even  for  mourning.  English  cotton  stocking 
were  in  great  request  abroad,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  when  all  trade  between  England  and  France 
was  prohibited,  the  Empress  Josephine  actually  ap¬ 
plied  to  parliament  for  permission  to  purchase  half 
a  dozen  pair  for  her  own  use,  a  request  that  was  of 
coarse  at  once  complied  with.  When  knee-breeches 
went  out  of  use,  the  stocking  went  out  of  view,  and 
ceased  to  become  a  noticeable  item  in  male  attire  ; 
and  as  to  the  leg-ge'ar  of  the  ladies,  we  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  changes  to  chronicle,  except  the  marked  re¬ 
vival,  of  late  years,  of  colored  stockings. 
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MAJOR  HERVEYS  WEDDING. 

I. 

“  So  the  Colonel’s  daughter  has  come,  and  is,  they 
say,  stunning.” 

“  Trust  you  to  find  out  a  pretty  girl,  Vivian,” 
laughed  a  brother  soldier.  “  Now  I  *ve  seen  her, 
too,  and  I  don’t  agree  with  you;  she’s  too  white 
and  lackadaisical  tor  stunning  to  express.  Stun¬ 
ning,  as  1  take  it,  means  a  jolly,  larky,  don’t-care 
sort  of  girl,  who’ll  dance  you  down  in  the  detuc 
temps,  ride  you  down  in  the  hunting-field,  and  box 
your  ears  if  you  are  impertinent.” 

“That’s  the  sort  of  girl  you  cultivate  in  York¬ 
shire,”  said  a  handsome,  light-haired  man,  whose 
half-closed  eyes  and  down-drooping  moustache  were 
quite  in  character  with  his  languid  drawl,  and  loose, 
lazy  motion  of  his  limbs.  “  When  we  were  quar¬ 
tered  in  York  I  was  nearly  married  by  one  of  your 
stunning  girls ;  and  only  escaped  by  running  away 
with  a  gin  from  a  boarding-school.  Fact,  1  assure 
you.  ^e  and  I  struck  up  an  acquaintance  at  a 
Christian  propagation  meeting.  What  the  deuse  are 
you  fellows  laughing  at  ?  They  have  meetings  verj' 
often  in  York,  —  a  lot  of  parsons  talk,  and  a  lot  of 
old  women  and  boarding-schools  come  to  listen.  I 
went  for  a  lark,  and  got  sold.  The  girl  was  lovely. 
She  —  By  Jove !  who ’s  that  ?  ”  He  was  sitting  by 
the  open  window,  and  past  it  a  party  were  riding. 

“  Beatrice  Meynell !  ”  ssiid  Vivian ;  “  the  very 
girl  we ’ve  been  talking  of.” 

“By  Jove!”  repeated  the  fair  man,  a  crimson 
ride  of  color  rushing  to  his  face.  The  other  stared. 

“  Well,  what’s  up.  Carter?  Going  to  have  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  ?  or  struck  with  love  at  first  sight  ?  ” 

But  Carter  did  not  seem  to  see  the  j^e.  He 
neither  answered  nor  laughed.  The  flush  passed 
away  again,  leaving  him  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  rising, 
he  stammered,  — 

“  1  ’m  out  of  sorts ;  that  champagne  Croft  gave 
us  poisoned  me.  I  ’ll  turn  in  to  the  mess  and  get 
some  brandy.  No,  no,  Topham,  stay  there.  1  am 
all  right ;  only  shaky.”  And  waving  Mr.  Topham 
back  he  walked  off,  leaving  the  men  he  had  been 
talking  to  looking  after  him  gloomily  enough,  for 
in  an  Indian  climate  death  dogs  a  man  like  his 
shadow ;  and  any  unusual  signs  hoisted  by  Dame 
Nature  are  apt  to  beget  a  proportionate  amount  of 
apprehension. 

“  He  lives  too  hard,”  said  Topham.  “  Poor  fel¬ 
low  1  No  man  could  last  at  the  pace.  He ’d  much 
better  go  in  for  leave  and  cut  this  beastly  country, 
or  it  ’ll  give  him  what  it ’s  given  many  a  good  fel¬ 
low, —  six  foot  of  landed  property.” 

“  Nonsense !  he ’s  as  strong  as  you  are.  Take  a 
couple  of  pipes  off  him,  and  he  ’ll  be  as  steady  as  a 
judge.  I  don’t  know  what  you  fellows  are  going  to 
do ;  1  ’ll  go  and  leave  a  card  at  the  Chiefs.” 

The  others  laughed ;  and  Mr.  Topham,  putting 
his  arm  through  Vivian’s,  said,  — 

“  All  right ;  a  fair  start  and  no  favor.  Come 
along,  old  boy.  She  sits  her  horse  like  a  brick,  in 
spite  of  her  die-away  face.” 

There  was  a  poor  gathering  that  evening  at  mess. 
A  dinner  at  the  Colonel’s  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
Carter  was  reported  to  be  ailing,  some  one  added, 
“  A  touch  of  fever,”  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  Doctor,  being  called  away,  came  back 
in  about  half  an  hour,  and,  with  a  grave  face,  an¬ 
nounced  the  Adjutant  decidedly  ill,  and  just  in  a 
way  that  might  become  dangerous,  or  even  worse, 
at  any  moment.  Carter  was  a  popular  man ;  and 


a  gloom  settled  down  upon  those  who  heard  the  sad 
news,  two  or  three  going  to  the  door  of  his  quarters 
with  the  Doctor  and  waiting  there  for  another  re¬ 
port.  This,  unhappily,  was  worse.  Delirium  had 
come  on ;  the  poor  fellow  was  raving,  and  death 
was  fighting  for  his  prey. 

“  Run  over  and  ask  the  Colonel  to  come  and  take 
charge  of  his  papers,”  whispered  the  Doctor  to  one 
of  the  men ;  “  he  won’t  last  six  hours.” 

The  Colonel  came  and  sealed  up  some  letters  ly¬ 
ing  about,  placed  them  in  a  desk,  the  key  of  which 
he  put  in  his  fiocket. 

“  Is  there  no  hope.  Doctor  ?  ”  he  asked,  looking 
at  Carter,  who  was  lying,  muttering  incessantly, 
shuddering,  and  clutching  with  his  hands. 

“  I  never  say  that,  sir,”  said  Dr.  Lewis ;  “  hut  I 
am  afraid  to  hope  here.” 

“  Poor  young  fellow  1  ”  and  the  Colonel  laid  his 
hand  on  the  sict  man’s  burning  forehead.  “  A  fine, 
young,  soldier-like  man,  too;  only  one  who  knew 
his  work.  A  more  infernal  set  of  bunglers  I  never 
came  across.  Poor  lad,  poor  lad  1  ” 

The  Colonel  took  his  departure ;  but  in  crossing 
the  compound  bethought  him,  that  these  same  bung¬ 
lers  might  not  know  the  funeral  service  ;  so,  stopping 
a  soldier,  he  sent  him  for  the  sergeant  on  duty,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  be  told  off  for  funeral  parade. 

The  man  hesitated. 

“  Well  what  is  it  ?  ”  asked  the  Colonel,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “  Don’t  they  know  their  work  ?  ” 

“Well,  sir,  I  am  afraid  —  ’ 

“  D —  your  afraid,”  growled  his  commanding  offi¬ 
cer.  “  Call  them  out  now  and  parade  them,  drums 
and  fifes,  too.  By  Jove  I  I  ’ll  teach  them  to  know 
their  duty  before  I’ve  done  with  them,”  and  the 
Colonel  walked  home. 

Meantime  the  fever  had  worn  itself  out ;  and  the 
sick  man  was  lying  prostrate,  exhausted,  and  with  a 
we<ak,  fluttering  pulse,  just  tottering  upon  the  brink 
of  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns. 

The  night  was  like  most  nights  in  the  hot  season, 
intensely  still,  the  sulky  growl  of  a  Pariah  dog  now 
and  then  only  breaking  the  silence. 

The  Doctor  had  taken  off  his  coat,  and  opened 
every  available  aperture  to  let  in  air ;  the  punkas 
were  moving  steadily,  but  noiselessly,  and  Carter 
lay  stretched  on  bis  back,  his  face  pallid  and  drawn, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  no  sound  of  life  issuing  from  his 
parched  lips. 

Suddenly,  shrill  and  inexpressibly  sad,  the  notes 
of  the  funeral  march  rang  out  on  the  still  air,  rising, 
falling,  note  by  note,  in  solemn  measure. 

For  a  while  no  change  came  over  Carter’s  face, 
no  symptom  that  the  sound  had  reached  his  ears ; 
and,  after  watching  for  a  few  seconds,  the  Doctor 
drew  back,  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
death  was  there  at  last,  and  he  was  turning  away, 
when  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  If  he  could  only 
excite  the  sinking  pulse,  and  induce  Nature  to  exert 
herself,  she  might  yet  have  a  tussle  with  Death,  so, 
up  to  the  bed,  he  said,  cheerily,  — 

’ye  hear  the  music.  Carter,  old  boy  ?  ” 

Carter’s  eyes  opened,  but  with  such  a  weak,  per¬ 
plexed  look  in  them  that  the  Doctor,  thinking  de¬ 
lirium  was  returning,  half  regretted  his  experiment ; 
still  he  was  in  for  it,  and  went  boldly  on. 

“  It ’s  your  funeral  they  ’re  parading  for,  Dick ; 
sure,  if  you  don’t  make  an  effort,  they  11  bury  you 
in  spite  of  me.  The  Colonel  was  here  just  now,  and 
took  leave  of  you.  Indeed,  now,  you  must  rouse  up 
and  turn  the  tables  on  the  old  fool ;  he ’s  given  us 
cheek  enough  since  he  joined.” 
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The  expreaeion  on  the  sick  man’s  face  changed, 
a  faint  smile  quivered  across  his  lips,  followed  oy  a 
look  of  inexpressible  relief. 

“  I  thought  it  was  all  over,”  he  whispered  almost 
inaudlbly ;  “  but  we  ’ll  cheat  them  yet” 

And  sure  enough  he  did. 

“  What  hour  did  the  Adjutant  go  off?  ”  asked  the 
Colonel,  in  a  subdued  voice,  as  Vivian  sauntered  in 
to  early  tea. 

“  He  began  to  mend  at  midnight,  sir,  and  was 
sitting  up  walking  into  cold  chi^en  and  sherry, 
when  1  left  him,  ten  minutes  since.  It ’s  not  often 
a  man  can  say  he ’s  listened  to  his  own  funeral 
parade.” 

Then  there  was  plenty  of  laughing,  and  the  Colo¬ 
nel  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  relish  the  joke, 
and  heartily  glad  was  he  when  Carter  applied  for 
leave  to  England,  sending  up  his  requisition  with  a 
strong  recommendation ;  for  he  hoped  that  by  thus 
getting  rid  of  the  principal  actor,  he  might  banish 
me  story  from  meffs  mouths. 

Carter  never  showed  his  face  out  of  his  quarters 
until  he  got  into  his  palanquin,  to  be  conveyed  away 
“on  furlough.” 

“  You  ’ve  left  us  without  a  sight  of  the  Beauty,” 
sighed  Vivian,  who,  according  to  his  wont,  had  been 
going  through  the  various  phases  of  love  fever,  and 
had  just  then  reached  its  zenith.  “  She ’s  perfect, 
and  quite  interested  in  you  !  ” 

“  The  devil  she  is  !  ”  gasped  Carter.  “  Bearer, 

?»  on.  Good  by,  old  fellows,  God  bless  you  all. 

ou  won’t  catch  me  among  jungles  and  jonpons 
again  in  a  hurry.  Hurrah  for  old  England !  may 
we  all  meet  there  soon.” 

“  Good  by,  good  luck  to  you !  and  three  cheers 
for  old  England,  God  bless  her!”  cried  several 
voices.  So  with  kind  words,  ringing  cheers,  and  no 
small  amount  of  envy,  Dick  Carter  turned  his  face 
away  from  Meerut,  devoutly  hoping  he  might  never 
hear  more  of  his  life  there  thau  was  pleasant. 


There  was  a  dinner-party  at  the  Resident  Mag- 
btrate’s  that  night,  and  of  course  the  Colonel  and 
hb  daughter  were  there,  the  latter  the  centre  of  at¬ 
traction.  Vivian,  who  hail,  according  to  his  own 
mind,  been  making  some  progress  with  the  pale, 
quiet  beauty,  was  thrown  into  despair ;  a  brother  of 
the  Judge’s  wife,  a  certain  Mmor  Hervey,  had  just 
returned  to  India  after  a  long  leave,  and  hail  taken 
Meerut  on  his  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  regi¬ 
ment.  Hervey  was  one  of  those  modem  Crichtons 
one  meets  with  now  and  then,  perfect,  or  as  nearly 
perfect  as  human  nature  can  be,  in  everything  he 
undertook.  A  hero  in  the  service,  irresistible,  so 
gossip  affirmed,  in  the  drawing-room,  a  dead  shot 
in  the  jungle,  well  read  and  accomplished,  good- 
looking  and  rich.  What  would  you  have  more  ? 
Wita  ml  these  things  one  might  conclude  Hervey’s 
a  happy  lot;  but  there  is  no  life  without  its  alloy. 
Hervey  had  been  touched  in  the  most  vulnerable 
point :  he  had  married,  but  the  marriage  had  been 
unfortunate,  and  after  three  years’  separation,  he 
had  gone  home  just  in  time  to  stand  by  the  unhappy 
wmnan’s  death-bed,  and  forgive  her  the  wrong  she 
had  done  him ;  one  child  only  she  left,  and  this  boy 
he  had  brought  out  to  India,  to  share  his  sister’s 
nursery. 

When  Beatrice  Meynell  reached  the  station,  Mrs. 
Masters  at  once  settled  that  she  was  the  very  wife 
for  her  brother,  and  never  rested  until  she  had  se¬ 
cured  the  girl’s  friendship,  interesting  her  as  much 


as  possible  in  her  brother,  by  telling,  with  all  a  sis¬ 
ter’s  prejudice,  the  sad  story  of  hb  marriage. 

Inaian  society  b  much  more  of  a  family  sort  than 
Englbh,  and  the  most  private  affairs  soon  leak  out ; 
so  It  was  well  known  m  the  station  that  Beatrice 
was  booked  for  Major  Hervey.  Much  speculation 
was  afloat ;  and  when  they  met  in  the  July’s  draw¬ 
ing-room,  many  eyes  watched  them  with  no  small 
amount  of  envy. 

“  Do  you  like  India,  Miss  Mejmell  ?  ”  asked  Her¬ 
vey,  when,  the  introduction  having  been  made,  he 
took  a  vacant  chair  by  her  side. 

“  Not  yet,”  was  the  answer,  and  the  sad  eyes  rose 
to  meet  his,  with  a  world  of  feeling  lying  hid  in 
their  brown  depths, — feeling  totally  separate  and  un¬ 
connected  with  the  words  uat  were  spoken  almost 
mechanically.  Eyes  that  were  full  of  unshed  tears, 
and  hid  themselves  away  under  their  long  thick 
veil  of  lashes,  as  if  afraid  lest  they  might  betray 
some  secret  They  had  a  strange  effect  upon  Her¬ 
vey  as  he  looked  back  into  them,  and  he  scarcely 
heard  the  commonplace  answer  the  lips  gave  to  his 
commonplace  question.  “  Not  yet,”  but  I  may  do 
so.  It  is  so  different,  and  I  led  such  a  quiet,  lonely 
life  in  England.” 

“  Do  you  ride  ?  ” 

“  O  yes !  it  b  the  only  thing  I  care  for,”  and 
there  came  a  faint  flush  over  her  face.  “  But  I  do 
not  think  riding  along  what  you  call  the  Mall  worth 
mounting  for.” 

“  You  like  going  across  country,  perhaps  ?  ” 

The  Major  looked  at  the  slender  wrists,  and  won¬ 
dered  what  power  they  eould  exercise  over  a  bridle  ; 
as  he  looked,  he  was  conscious  that  a  deep  crimson 
rushed  over  the  girl’s  face,  and  that  her  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  him  with  an  expression  of  intense 
fear.  He  was  interested  and  perplexed,  he  scarcely 
knew  whether  agreeably  or  not,  and  in  the  middle 
of  hb  agitation  she  asked,  — 

“  Are  you  fond  of  hunting.  Major  Hervey  ?  ” 

“Very;  it  b  one  of  the  many  hardships  of  sol¬ 
diering  out  here,  that  we  have  no  such  glorious 
sport” 

“  Have  yon  ever  hunted  in  Yorkshire  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  do  not  know  Yorkshire  at  all.  Glouces¬ 
ter  is  my  county,  and  the  Duke’s  hounds  saw  my 
training.  But  if  yon  don’t  like  the  Mall,  why  don’t 
you  ride  early,  and  have  a  gallop  into  the  coun¬ 
try?” 

“  So  I  do,  when  papa  will  go.” 

And  the  Colonel,  coming  up  at  thb  juncture, 
said,  — 

“  I  wish  you ’d  do  duty  for  me,  Hervey ;  riding  at 
her  pace  don’t  suit  my  old  bones.” 

“  I  shall  be  delighted,  if  Miss  Meynell  will  accept 
my  escort.” 

Beatrice  bowed.  Vivian,  who  was  looking  on, 
swore  she  blushed,  and  went  off  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  to  offer  Captain  Batchelor  ten  to  two  that 
Hervey  married  Beatrice  in  a  month.  By  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Vivian’s  matrimonial  hopes 
being  on  the  decline,  he  was  willing  to  make  a  com¬ 
promise  with  his  heart,  and  if  he  could  not  win  a 
wife,  at  least  win  something. 

The  dinner-party  on  th^  whole  was  a  success. 
Beatrice  had  talked  more  than  usual,  and  Hervey 
had  scarcely  left  her  side  all  the  evening,  so  that 
there  was  some  excuse  for  Mrs.  Masters’s  triumph. 
When  she  and  her  brother  were  alone,  she  asked,  — 

“  How  do  you  like  Beatrice,  Charley  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Don’t  know  I  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Why  you  flirted 
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with  her  all  night.  You  surely  can  tell  me  if  you 
like  her  ?  ” 

“  She  is  a  very  peculiar  girl,”  he  answered  dream- 

“  Surely  you  think  her  pret^  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  more ;  beautiful,  I  think :  what  is  her 
story  ?  ” 

“Story!”  lathed  Mrs.  Masters,  —  ‘“story,  sir, 
God  bless  you.  I’ve  none  to  tell ’ ;  what  story  can  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  never  out  of  a  school-room,  have  ? 
VVhat  strange  fancies  you  men  take !  ” 

“  Maybe,”  replied  Hervey,  dryly  ;  “  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  case.  Miss  Meynell  has  a  story,  and  a 
painful  one,  too.” 

“  How  absurd  you  are,  Charley !  Now  here  have 
I  been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  you  and 
Beatrice  together ;  and  direetly  you  meet  you  take 
it  into  your  head  that  she  has  done  something 
dreadful.” 

“  I  did  not  say  so,  Mary.” 

“  Well,  then,  suffered  something  ?  ” 

“Not  that,  either;  you  see  you  think  with  me, 
for  you ’ve  hit  upon  the  very  idea  that  came  into 
my  head  when  I  looked  into  those  marvellous  eyes 
of  hers,  —  you ’ve  given  form  to  my  very  thoi^hts. 


of  hers,  —  you  ve  given  lorm  to  my  very  tnoi^nts. 
Don’t  be  vexed,  dear ;  I  am  puzzled  by  her.  Ilike 
her ;  and  what ’s  more,  I  ’ll  either  fall  madly  in  love 
with  her,  or  else  I’ll —  But  never  mind,  new; 
good  night;  don’t  tell  your  good  man  what  I’ve 
said,  —  two  heads  are  enough.  I  ’ll  know  in  forty- 
eight  hours  which  way  the  stream  will  run,  and  if  I 
sav  I  am  going,  you  ’ll  know  how  I  feci.  If  I  stay, 
I  ’ll  trust  to  you  to  help  me.” 

With  whieh  arrangement  Mrs.  Masters  was  fain 
to  be  content.  In  two  daj's  her  brother  came  to 
her. 

“  Mary,  will  you  put  me  up  for  a  month  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  will.  O,  I  am  so  glad ;  I ’ve 
hardly  dared  to  move,  in  case  I  bothered  you,  or 
came  in  your  way.  And  so  it ’s  all  right,  and  Bea¬ 
trice  will  have  you  ?  ” 

Hervey  smiled.  “  I  have  not  asked  her  yet ;  but 
I  ’ll  have  her  if  I  can  get  her.” 

“  Story  and  all  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Masters  mischievous¬ 
ly.  A  dark  frown,  followed  by  a  look  of  pain,  eame 
over  Hervey’s  face. 

“  Don’t  say  that  again,  Mary ;  or  hint  at  such  a 
thing.  I  was  a  fool  to  say  it  to  you ;  a  fool  to  let 
such  absurd  suspicions  enter  my  head ;  and  I ’d  be 
worse  than  a  fool  if  I  suffered  any  such  childish 


worse  than  a  fool  if  I  suffered  any  such  childish 
fancy  to  come  between  me  and  such  an  angel  as 
she  IS.” 


But  in  spite  of  Major  Hervey’s  assertions,  he  did 
think  of  his  first  impression  ;  and.  In  very  dread  lest 
he  should  be  tempted  to  give  way  in  any  greater 
degree  to  what  he  told  himself  was  a  cruel  and  un¬ 
warrantable  prejudice,  he  strenuously  avoided  any 
reference  to  her  life  in  England. 

In  spite  of  the  approval  of  the  Colonel  and 
Beatrice’s  aunt,  the  Major’s  wooing  made  but  slow 
profiTcsB.  Beatrice  was  inexplicable.  Every  now 


himself  to  make  the  wedding  a  gala-day  for  the 
station ;  he  had  consulted  her.  in  all  his  arrange¬ 
ments  and  plans,  and  only  seemed  to  live  to  give  her 
pleasure  and  homage ;  but  still  there  was  the  old, 
sad,  frightened  look,  and  sometimes,  even,  he  fancied 
It  grew  more  intense  ;  so  that,  bright  and  joyous  as 
the  wedding-day  was  to  others,  many  wondering 
looks  were  east  upon  the  pale,  mouri^l  bride,  — 
looks  which  could  not  escape  Hervey’s  notice,  and 
roused  a  feeling  almost  approaching  to  anger  against 
her  he  had  won,  in  spite  of  herself. 

The  mail  came  in  as  the  wedding  party  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  breakfast ;  and,  bringing  three  or  four 
letters  to  Beatrice,  her  aunt  laughingly  advised  her 
to  read  them  before  leaving,  as  she  had  no  right  to 
call  herself  “  miss  ”  when  ^e  started  life  as  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman.  But  Beatrice  thrust  them  Into  her 
pocket,  saying  she  would  read  them  on  the  journey, 
which,  having  to  be  accomplished  by  palanquin,  was 
necessarily  a  lonely  one. 

And  in  about  two  hours,  the  preparations  being 
complete,  Beatrice  was  placed  in  her  palanquin. 
Hervey  got  into  his,  and  they  stai^ted  for  a  bunga¬ 
low  about  seven  miles  away. 

Evening  is  but  a  short  period  in  India ;  night  fol¬ 
lows  day  at  a  rapid  pace ;  and  almost  immediately 
after  a  gorgeous  sunset,  darkness  fell  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  the  flaring  torches,  carried  by  the 
bearers,  were  all  that  lit  the  road. 

Inside  Beatrice’s  palanquin  was  an  oil  lamp ;  and 
by  the  light  of  this  she  took  out  her  letters.  'The 
first  was  fixtm  a  school  friend,  and  she  put  that  aside ; 
the  second  was  like  unto  it,  and  this,  too,  might 
wait ;  the  third  lay  with  its  seal  up ;  she  turned  it 
over,  and  a  sudden  spasm  contracted  her  hand. 
“  O  my  God  I  too  late !  ’ 

For  a  long,  long  time  she  lay  there,  staring  with 
horror-stricken  eyes  at  the  well-known  writing, 
though  the  poor  wild  eyes  saw  nothing  there,  but 
were  looking  away  into  the  past,  and  on  into  the 
sinful,  terrible  future.  She  had  fought  against  this ; 
she  had  feared  it  hourly,  until,  led  on  by  weakness 
and  despair,  she  had  striven  against  conscience.  In 
its  turn  conscience  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  she  had 
almost  forgotten  what  it  meant,  until  the  superscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  back  of  the  letter  woke  it  up. 

At  last  she  broke  the  seal.  There  was  a  long 
letter  inside,  and  she  read  it  slowly  through,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  repeat  a  passage,  as  if  the  meaning 
would  not  enter  into  her  brain  clearly  enough.  At 
last  it  was  all  read,  and  a  strange  change  had  come 
over  the  girl’s  face.  There  was  no  fear,  no  doubt, 
no  uncertainty  there  now ;  only  a  hard,  desperate, 
set  expression,  and  a  feverish  sparkle  in  the  full 


progress.  Beatrice  was  inexplicable.  Every  now 
and  then  she  would  brighten  up,  and  Hervey  for  a 
brief  hour  or  two  would  think  himself  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber  of  Paradise  itself;  then  a  change  would 
come,  and  she  would  sjirink  back^  as  if  afrmd  of 
trusting  herself  or  her  Happiness,  ^gain  and  again 
she  refused  to  marry  him,  and  again  and  again, 
growing  desperate,  he  begged  her  to  tell  him  her 
reason,  until,  worn  out  by  his  passion  and  the  ex¬ 
postulations  of  her  father  and  aunt,  she  at  length 
consented  to  become  his  wife. 

Anxious  to  rouse  Beatrice,  Hervey  had  exerted 


“  There  is  not  a  minute  to  lose,”  she  said,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself ;  and  stopping  the  bearers,  she 
called  the  head  man  to  her.  He  came  forward  and 
listened  with  immovable  features,  as  in  a  low,  eager 
voice  she  urged  something ;  long  and  earnestly  she 
spoke,  but  there  came  no  sign  until  she  dragged 
forward  a  dressing-case  and  pulling  out  a  handiul  of 
glittering  jewels,  thrust  them  forward.  The  man’s 
eyes  gleamed. 

“  It  is  dangerous,”  he  said,  “  but  I  will  obey.” 

'Then  he  spoke  to  the  other  man,  and  the  palan¬ 
quin  proceeded  about  half  a  mile.  Here  they  stop- 
^d  again,  and  the  man  pointed  out  a  hut. 

“  I  can  conceal  you  there  for  a  day  or  two,  but,  as 
I  dare  not  go  back  to  Meerut,  you  must  take  me 
with  you.  I  will  see  you  safe  to  Calcutta;  the 
Sahib  will  know  how  to  reward  such  service.” 


I 


I 


UI. 

When  Hervey’s  ])alanqain  stopped  at  the  bun^- 
low,  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  lights  of  that  contain¬ 
ing  his  bride.  The  plain  was  covered  by  jungle,  so 
perhaps  they  were  only  hidden,  and  for  some  little 
time  no  feeling  of  apprehension  entered  his  mind ; 
but  having  waited  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  still  no 
sign  appearing,  he  grew  anxious,  and,  ordering  his 
men  to  accompany  him,  went  back.  Presently  a 
native  came  up,  his  turban  off,  his  clothes  tom  and 
stained  with  blo^ ;  felling  upon  his  knees,  he  howled 
out  a  horrible  story  how  they  had  been  set  upon  by 
robbers,  who  had  slain  the  good  bearer  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  defend  the  lady,  and  how,  after  much 
fighting  and  rivers  of  blood,  he  (the  wretched  speak- 
^  only  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

Half-maddened  with  horror,  Hervey  dashed  back. 
The  palanquin  lay  at  the  roadside,  completely  sacked 
— the  very  lining  ripped  up  in  search  of  hidden 
treasure,  and  with  the  marks  of  bloody  fingers  every¬ 
where. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  hasten  back 
to  cantonments  with  the  tale,  the  horror  and  mys¬ 
tery  of  which  paralyzed  the  little  place.  The  coun- 

awas  diligently  searched;  several  natives  were 
en  up  on  suspicion,  iMit  nothing  transpired :  no 
traces  of  the  belies  of  either  the  head  bearer  or 
Beatrice  could  be  discovered,  and  a  shocking  whis¬ 
per  got  abroad  that  they  must  have  been  eaten  by 
tigers,  the  jungle  being  just  then  full  of  these  ani¬ 
mals.  As  long  as  even  the  vainest  hope  remained  of 
any  clew  being  discovered  to  elucidate  the  nystery, 
or  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice.  Major  Hervey 
seemed  nerved  for  any  amount  of  suffering  or  work ; 
but  when  several  months  had  gone  by,  when  the 
country  had  been  throughly  searched,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  rewards  offered  for  tidings  of  the  crime  re¬ 
mained  unclaimed,  hope  deserted  him.  He  had  a 
long  interview  with  Beatrice’s  father,  and  then  left 
India  forever,  taking  home  with  him  his  boy. 

When  Hervey  was  gone,  the  sad  story  gradually 
ceased  to  be  spoken  of,  save  now  and  then  as  one 
of  those  tragedies  that  cast  a  blight  upon  the  face 
of  society,  and  attach  a  horrible  interest  to  some 
locality  or  family. 

Hervey  did  not  stay  in  England.  'There  was  no 
rest  for  one  such  as  he,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  he 
wandered  the  face  of  the  earth,  —  lion-shooting  in 
Africa,  seal-spearing  among  the  Esquimaux,  and 
buffalo-hunting  on  the  wide  prairies  of  America; 
and  then,  when  ten  years  had  risen  up  between  him 
and  his  lost  love,  he  came  back  to  civilization  a 
wiser  and  far  more  earnest,  if  not  a  better,  man. 

It  was  summer  time  when  he  reached  London. 
The  season  was  at  its  height,  and,  to  a  man  long 
used  to  roughing  it  with  half-clothed  savages,  the 
world  of  London  had  an  almost  magical  effect 
He  went  down  to  Eton  and  saw  his  boy;  then 
came  back  to  town  and  took  lodgings  for  a  month, 
not  to  look  up  any  of  his  old  friends,  but  to  look  on 
at  the  whirl  and  pageantry  of  life. 

Ten  years  make  a  wonderful  change  in  the  face 
of  society,  and  thin  the  ranks  of  old  friends. 
Faces  we  have  loved  are  missing;  faces  we  knew  so 
well  arc  changed ;  age  has  stam{^  some,  care  others, 
and  sin  or  sorrow  has  beaten  out  the  fair  bright 
hopes  and  beauty  from  many  a  one  we  last  saw 
standing  eager  upon  the  threshold  of  life. 

Some  few  feces  Hervey  recc^ized  as  he  took  his 
fevorite  stand  by  the  rails  along  the  “  Row,”  and  it 
was  while  leaning  over  these  one  day  that  his  fate 


came  to  him.  A  lady  rode  past,  and  as  she  passed 
she  turned.  Her  full  face  was  towards  him  for  a 
moment ;  then  a  mist  came  before  his  eyes,  a  cold 
tremor  paralyzed  his  limbs. 

It  was  his  lost  wife.  He  knew  her  at  once.  Death 
made  no  obstacle,  years  no  difference,  mystery  none ! 
His  very  being  recognized  her,  and  nature  itself 
stood  amazed. 

For  a  time  all  power  of  thought  seemed  lost  He 
held  on  to  the  rail  with  a  blind  sort  of  instinct,  and 
kept  his  face  turned  the  way  she  had  gone  with  a 
vague  thought  that  she  would  return.  And  thus  he 
stood,  until  a  hand  touched  his  shoulder,  and  a  man 
who  had  been  standing  by  him,  said,  — 

“  You  are  ill,  sir.  Let  me  get  you  a  cab.” 

Hervey  started,  and  made  a  faint  effort  to  bring 
his  mind  back  to  its  usual  power. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  stammered,  “  I  am  not,  —  yes,  I 
believe  I  am  ilL  If  you  will  be  so  kind,”  he  began 
fumbling  in  his  piocket  for  a  card.  “  I  have  had  a 
strange  adventure.  The  dead  has  come  to  life.  I 
—  but  I  am  wandering.  Don’t  mind  me.” 

Without  any  remark,  the  man  who  had  offered 
his  assistance  took  Hervey’s  arm,  and  leading  him  to 
the  nearest  gate,  hailed  a  cab. 

“My  card,”  said  Hervey,  getting  hold  of  his 
pocket-book,  but  unable  to  open  it,  with  fingers 
trembling  as  his  were.  The  stranger  (or  Samaritan, 
for  he  was  one,  surely)  opened  it,  and  taking  a  card, 
gave  it  to  the  cabman. 

“  I  ’ll  go  with  you,”  he  said,  jumping  in  after  Her¬ 
vey,  “I  owe  you  as  much”;  and  then  was  silent. 
Hervey,  sitting  bolt  upright,  with  a  white  set  face, 
and  with  every  nerve  trembling. 

“I  will  come  to-morrow  and  see  how  you  are,” 
said  his  companion,  as  they  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  lodging.  “  Here  is  my  card.” 

On  the  card  Hervey  read,  with  a  vague  notion  of 
having  seen  the  name  somewhere  before,  — 

“  Colonel  Richard  Carter.” 

Next  day  Colonel  Carter  kept  his  promise  and 
called.  Hervey  was  better.  He  had  reasoned,  and 
almost  induced  himself  to  believe  that  the  supposed 
recognition  of  the  preceding  day  was  the  enect  of 
one  of  those  marvellous  likenesses  one  sometimes 
sees,  combined  with  a  nervous  and  diseased  imagina¬ 
tion. 

“  I  have  long  wished  to  see  you.  Major  Hervey,” 
were  the  first  words  Colonel  Carter  said,  “  and  for 
a  purpose ;  you  will  hardly  thank  me :  for  I  have  a 
story  to  tell  you,  —  my  own  story.  You  must  not 
think  me  mad  before  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
Providence  threw  me  in  your  way  yesterday,  and 
neither  you  nor  I  can  avoid  such  a  power.  My 
story  is  this :  —  Years  ago,  when  I  was  quartered  in 
York,  I  managed  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  girl 
who  was  at  a  boarding-school  there.  We  were  very 
much  in  love  with  each  other,  and  kept  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence.  At  Christmas  she  went  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  some  friends.  I  followed  her  down, 
and  met  her  in  the  hunting-field.  We  arranged  ev¬ 
erything  there,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  back  to  school 
she  eloped  with  me.”  Hervey  had  started  forward 
as  he  spoke  of  the  hunting-field  and  Yorkshire ;  and 
then,  dropping  his  face  upon  his  clasped  arms,  he 
leaned  upon  the  table,  making  no  further  sign  while 
the  strange  story  was  being  t^d. 

“  We  were  mmried  at  a  village  church,  and  went 
to  London;  the  mistress  of  the  boarding-school 
traced  us,  and  insisted  upon  Beatrice  going  back 
with  her,  offering  anything  if  we  would  consent  to 
the  separation  only  for  a  time,  in  order  that  she 
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3 'it  not  be  blamed  b^  my  wife’s  father,  or  bring 
scandal  and  ruin  on  her  school.  I  was  a  selfish, 
conceited  fool ;  I  had  spent  all  the  money  I  could 
get  on  the  trip  to  London,  and  began  to  think  I  had 
made  a  mess  of  it.  The  woman  had  great  powers 
of  persuasion,  and  her  own  interest  was  at  work: 
she  told  me  priTately  the  marriage  was  not  legal ;  I 
believed  her,  and  suffered  her  to  take  Beatrice  away, 
knowing  that  she  meant  to  tell  her  the  same  story. 

“  I  rejoined  mv  regiment,  and  told  mvself  that  I 
was  a  lucky  fellow  to  escape  from  such  a  mess  so 
easily,  and  that  Beatrice  would  forget  all  about  me, 
or  only  think  me  too  great  a  blackguard  to  care  for. 

I  went  to  India,  and  was  at  M -  when  Meynell’s 

daughter  came  out ;  strange  as  you  mav  think  it,  the 
coincidence  of  name  had  never  struck  me,  and  it 
was  only  on  seeing  her  ride  past  the  mess-room  one 
morning,  that  I  knew  who  she  was. 

“  I  was  still  a  coward,  and  while  debating  what  to 
do,  a  lucky  attack  of  fever  decided  my  course.  I 
started  for  England  without  seeing  her  again,  or  be¬ 
ing  seen  by  her,  and  as  she  did  not  know  me  b^  my 
real  name,  there  was  no  danger  of  her  recognizing 
me  in  any  way  but  by  sight.  I  got  down  to  Calcut¬ 
ta,  but  all  the  way  down  my  conscience  was  at 
I  work ;  what  with  that  and  the  journey,  I  was  down 
in  fever  again  directly  I  arrive.  So  the  steamer 
t  had  to  sail  without  me,  and  I  lay  there  tossing  and 

I  raving  for  a  fortnight ;  all  the  powers  of  evil  fight¬ 

ing  against  the  wild  longing  that  had  come  over 
me  to  go  back  to  Beatrice,  and  behave  like  an  hon¬ 
est  man,  for  I  knew  by  this  time  that  our  marriage 
was  legal  enough  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty.  The 
j  first  thing  I  heard  when  I  got  on  my  1^  was  that 
you  were  to  marry  her ;  and  then,  driven  to  my 
wits’  ends  to  save  her  and  myself,  I  wrote,  claiming 
I  her  as  my  wife,  bidding  her  come  down  to  me,  and 
risk  anything  rather  than  marrjr  yon.  That  letter 
I  reache<l  her  the  day  of  her  marriage ;  she  read  it  in 
1  the  palanquin,  and  taking  the  head  bearer  into  her 
confidence,  threw  herself  on  his  mercy  to  save  her. 
.Thev  have  lively  imaginations,  these  fellows,  and, 

1  touched  by  her  bribes,  he  planned  the  story  of  the 
robbers,  t^  fight,  and  the  canying  awa^  of  the  bod¬ 
ies,  and  while  the  country  round  was  being  searched, 
brought  her  down  to  Cmcutta  disgused  as  a  native 
I  woman. 

[  “  And  I  saw  her  yesterday  in  the  Park,”  groaned 

'  Hervey,  without  lifting  his  head. 

I  “  Yes,  I  was  standing  by  at  the  Ume.  I  have 
I  wished  year  after  year  to  meet  you ;  many  a  time 
'  I ’ve  determined  to  write  to  you,  but  then  I  did  not 
f  know  whether  the  thought  that  she  was  really  dead 
^  might  not  be  a  happier  one  than  the  reali^.  Beatrice 

I  thought  so.  I  will  not  press  you  now.  Major  Her¬ 
vey,  but,  if  you  wish  it,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  you  again,  or  give  you  any  expla¬ 
nation  yon  wish;  but  when  you  think  of  all  this 
!  misery  we ’ve  brought  upon  you,  will  you  try  and  re- 

i  member  one  thing,  that,  —  blackguard  as  I  was  when 
I  married  her,  —  as  1  was  when  1  fled  from  her  and 
denied  her,  —  as  I  was  when  I  let  her  bear  her 
5  secret  alone,  —  I  was  not  bad  enough  to  let  her  be¬ 
come  your  wife ;  and  I  tell  you  Wore  Grod,  that 
since  the  day  she  came  down  to  me  at  Calcutta,  I 
have  been  an  altered  man;  that,  saving  the  one 
great  sorrow  of  the  misery  she  had  worked  for  you 
(her  father  died  long  ago),  we  have  been  happy.” 
Hervey  lifted  up  to  face. 

“  Will  she  see  me,  do  you  think  ?  ” 

In  an  instant  Colonel  Carter’s  hand  was  on  the 
other’s  shoulder. 


“  See  you,  Hervey !  God  bless  you  for  a  good 
fellow.  See  you  ?  i  es,  any  day,  if  you  ’ll  see  her.”  j 

Hervey  nodded  and  held  out  his  hand,  and  taking  i 
the  hint.  Colonel  Carter  grasped  it  hard  in  his, 
left  him. 

»  •  *  »  • 

A  month  or  two  afterwards  a  group  of  men  were 
standing  in  the  window  of  the  “  R^.” 

“  There  goes  Hervey,  as  irresistible  as  ever,”  said 
one.  “If  I  was  Carter,  I ’d  look  sharper  after  such 
a  pretty  wife.” 

“  No  you  would  n’t,”  said  Major  Topham.  “  Yon 
don’t  know  the  story;  it  is  a  regular  romance.  I 
wish  some  literary  fellow  would  make  it  into  a  book. 

It  only  came  out  this  siunmer,  and  made  us  all  stare, 

I  can  tell  you,  for  we  thought  she  was  dead,  —  mur¬ 
dered  by  robbers  and  eaten  up  by  tigers.  Yes,  don’t 
laugh;  come  along  to  the  smoung-room,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  the  story.’*^ 

As  he  told  me  the  story,  so  I  now  tell  it  to  my 
readers. 


THOREAU. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  town  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  were 

fathered  round  the  grave  of  one  who,  though  a 
ermit,  was  dear  to  all  of  them,  and  who,  as  a  natu¬ 
ralist  and  scholar,  had  received  the  homage  of  those 
literary  men  who  have  given  to  that  town  the  celeb¬ 
rity  of  an  American  Weimar.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  was  the  chief  speaker  on  this  ^  occasion,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  touching  tribute  to  his  friend, 
he  said :  “  There  is  a  flower  known  to  botanists,  one 


of  the  same  genus  with  our  summer  plant  called 
‘  Life  Everlasting,’  a  Gnaphalium  like  that  which 
grows  on  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  Tyro¬ 
lese  mountains,  where  the  chamois  dare  hardly  ven¬ 
ture,  and  wliich  the  hunter,  tempted  by  its  beauty 
and  by  his  love  (for  it  is  immensely  vmued  by  the 
Swiss  maidens),  elimbs  the  cliffs  to  gather,  and  is 
sometimes  found  dead  at  the  foot,  with  the  flower  in 
his  hand.  It  is  called  by  the  botanists  Gnaphalium 
leonlopodium,  but  by  the  Swiss  Edeltoeisse,  which 
signifies  Noble  Purity.  Thoreau  seemed  to  me 
living  in  the  hope  to  gather  this  plant,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  him  of  right  The  scale  on  which  his 
studies  proceeded  was  so  large  as  to  require  longev¬ 
ity,  and  we  were  the  less  prepared  for  his  sudden 
disappearance.  The  country  Knows  not  yet,  or  in 
the  least  part,  how  great  a  son  it  has  lost  It  seems 
an  injury  that  he  should  leave  in  the  midst  his 
broken  task,  which  none  else  can  finish,  —  a  kind  of 
indignity  to  so  noble  a  soul,  that  it  should  depart 
out  of  nature  before  yet  he  has  been  really  shown 
to  his  peers  for  what  he  is.  But  he  at  least  is  con¬ 
tent.  His  soul  was  made  for  the  noblest  society ; 
he  had  in  a  short  life  exhausted  the  capabilities  of 
this  world ;  wherever  there  is  knowledge,  wherever 
there  is  virtue,  wherever  there  is  beauty,  he  will  find 
a  home.”  .... 

Henry  David  Thoreau  was  born  in  Concord  in 
1817,  and  there  lived  and  died.  He  was  the  last 
son  of  a  French  ancestor,  a  lead-pencil  maker,  who 
went  to  Massachusetts  from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1837, 
though  without  scholastic  distinction,  and  afterwards 
taught  a  private  school  for  a  short  rime.  He  then 
ap^ied  mmself  to  his  father’s  craft,  and  obtained 
certificates  of  having  made  a  pencil  better  than  any 
in  use ;  but  on  being  congratulated  that  the  way  to 
fortune  was  thus  opened,  be  declared  that  he  should 
never  make  another  pencil,  since  he  did  not  wish  to 
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do  again  what  he  had  done  once.  He  disappointed 
luB  family  and  friends  by  steadilv  declining  to  enter 
upon  any  of  the  accustomed  paths  to  profit  or  fame 
inth  other  educated  young  men ;  but  was  not  self- 
indulgent  nor  idle,  was  skilful  with  his  hands,  and 
was  mready  industrious  about  something,  none  knew 
what,  in  ue  woods  around  Concord.  He  could 
make  a  boat  or  a  fence,  or  plant  a  garden,  and 
when  he  needed  money  obtmned  it  by  doing  some 
such  piece  of  work. 

It  IS  plain,  however,  that  he  had  no  “  talent  for 
wealth,”  and  it  was  an  early  perception  with  him 
that  a  man’s  real  life  was  generally  sacrificed  to 
obtaining  the  means  of  living ;  he  was  resolved  to 
make  his  wealth  consist  in  his  having  few  wants. 
His  natural  skill  in  mensuration,  however,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  neighborhood,  rendered 
his  services  as  a  surveyor  valuable  to  the  fanners,  — 
of  whom,  for  the  most  part,  the  town  consists  ;  and, 
leading  him  often  to  the  fields  and  woods,  this 
furnished  to  him  an  occupation  so  agreeable  to  his 
tastes,  that  he  drifted  into  it  as  a  profession.  “  If  I 
had,”  he  said,  “  the  wealth  of  Croesus  bestowed  on 
me,  my  aims  must  still  be  the  same,  and  my  means 
essentially  the  same.”  He  declined  dinner-parties, 
because  he  could  not  meet  individuals  at  them  to  any 
purpose :  “  they  make  their  pride,”  he  said,  “  in 
making  their  (linners  cost  much ;  I  make  my  pride 
in  making  my  dinner  cost  little.”  When  asked  at 
the  table  what  dish  he  preferred,  he  answered,  “  The  i 
nearest.”  Those  who  met  him  felt  at  once  that  there  | 
was  no  aficctation  in  all  this,  but  that  this  youth  had 
set  for  himself  a  real  devotion  to  the  current  of  his 
own  nature.  He  was  never  sad,  morose,  or  mis¬ 
anthropic,  but  had  humor  and  enthusiasm.  “  He 
chose,”  says  Emerson,  “  wisely,  no  doubt,  for  himself,* 
to  be  the  Wihelor  of  thought  and  nature.”  .... 

Although  Thoreau  lived  personally  apart  from  the 
world,  it  18  interesting  to  otiserve  how,  in  his  action 
and  his  wrritings,  the  society  around  him  is  reflected, 
though  somewhat  inverted. ....  New  England  was 
burgeoning  forth,  under  the  tropical  breath  of  Tran¬ 
scendentalism,  with  strange  and  rare  growths  of  new 
thoughts  and  essays  at  thought,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  the  Puritan  Apostolic  succession.  The  capital  of 
that  strange  realm  was  at  Concord,  where  Emerson, 
the  mildest  promoter  of  a  reign  of  terror  imaginable, 
and  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  and  others,  dwelt  and  worked  as  monarch 
and  ministry  of  a  new  spiritual  kingdom.  It  soon 
became  plain  that  what  these  were  endeavoring  to 
put  into  literature,  Thoreau  was  mming  to  put  into 
mdividual  life ;  not  consciously,  perhaps,  but  because 
he  must  be  the  product  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  physical  elements  surrounding  him  there  at  his 
first  or  his  second  birth.  When  the  Dial  —  the  quar¬ 
terly  magazine  which  represented  the  new  move¬ 
ment —  began  its  career  in  1841  he  was  one  of  its 
contributors,  and  there  were  printed  in  it  several  of 
the  papers  which  are  now  collected  in  the  volume 
called  Excursions.  These  papers  related  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  around  Concord,  and  are  in  form  much 
like  the  earlier  work  from  which  I  have  given  speci¬ 
mens.  One  piece  published  in  the  Dial  in  1843,  “  A 
Winter  Walk,”  was  then  and  is  now  much  admired 
for  its  delicate  perception  of  the  subtle  beauties  and 
truths  of  nature. 

But  the  Transcendental  agitation  was  not  more  re¬ 
flected  in  the  secluded,  wayward  stream  of  Thoreau’s 
life  than  the  Socialistic  movement  which  followed 
it,  and  was,  doubtless,  its  first  ofispring.  >When 
nearly  every  leading  spirit  of  what  were  called  “  the 


New  Views”  went  into  the  Brook  Farm  communi¬ 
ty, —  even  Channing  and  Hawthorne,  who  were 
not  distincrively  Transcendentalists, — Emerson  re- 
miuned  at  home  to  evolve  Arcadias  of  pure  thought, 
and  Thoreau  to  reproduce  Utopias  of  individual  me. 
In  1845  he  built  himself  a  house,  with  his  own  hands, 
on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  water  near  Concord, 
called  “  Walden.”  This  lakelet,  which  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  Emeieon’s  home,  and  has  been  long 
the  haunt  of  poets  and  students,  is  a  perennial  clear 
spring,  set  in  a  frame  of  thick  pine  and  oak  wood,  — 
is  half  a  mile  loi^and  a  mile  and  three  quarters  in 
circumference,  l^e  pond  has  no  visible  inlet  or 
outlet,  and  its  water  is  of  such  extraordinary  trans¬ 
parency  that  the  bottom  may  be  seen  at  a  depth  oi 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  with  the  fishes  largo  and 
small  swimming  below. 

On  one  occasion  Thoreau  lost  his  axe  through  the 
ice  on  it,  and  looking  down  saw  it  and  obtained  it 
again  from  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  with  a  slip- 
noose  at  the  end  of  a  long  birch.  The  water  is  re¬ 
markable  too  for  its  beautiful  shifting  tints,  being  at 
times  almost  of  the  dove’s-neck  lustre.  It  is  fringed 
with  flowers  in  their  season,  and  always  encinctured 
with  evergreen :  many  fishes  —  silver,  steel-colored, 
and  golden  —  and  ducks,  geese,  peetweets,  with 
other  wild  birds,  may  be  found  there.  One  who 
has  seen  the  spot  can  scarcely  wonder  that  to  such 
a  child  of  the  elements  as  Thoreau  there  was  in  the 
pure  depths  of  Walden  the  eye  and  voice  of  the 
Erl-Kin^s  daughter.  For  though,  as  I  have  said, 
the  movements  of  opinion  and  reform  going  on 
around  him  were  reflected  in  Thoreau’s  thought 
and  life,  it  was  only  as  the  bird  or  cloud  flitting 
over  the  lake  would  seem  to  pass  through  its  depths ; 
it  has  winged  and  fair  things  of  its  own  beneath  them. 

To  show  that  educated  man  could  build  bis  house 
and  live  happily  in  Nature  without  impawning  the 
hours  of  his  life  or  coining  his  heart  and  soul  into 
money,  were  incidental  motives  and  appropriate  to 
the  times  :  below  these  are  the  deeps  of  individual¬ 
ity,  with  their  strange,  ineflable  dreams  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  “  I  long  ago,”  he  says  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  Walden,  “  iMt  a  hound,  a  bay  horse,  and  a  turtle¬ 
dove,  and  am  still  on  their  trail.  Many  are  the 
travellers  I  have  spoken  concerning  them,  describ¬ 
ing  their  tracks  and  what  calls  they  answered  to.  I 
have  met  one  or  two  who  had  heanl  the  hound,  and 
the  tramp  of  the  horse,  and  even  seen  the  dove  dis¬ 
appear  behind  a  cloud,  and  they  seemed  as  anxious 
to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost  themselves.” .... 

On  a  summer  morning,  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
I  went  with  Mr.  Emerson,  and  was  intr^uced  to 
Thoreau.  I  was  then  connected  with  Divinity  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cambridge,  and  my  new  acquaintance  was 
interested  to  know  what  we  were  studying  there  at 
the  time.  “Well,  the  Scriptures.”  “But  icAicAf” 
he  asked,  not  without  a  certain  quiet  humor  playing 
about  his  serious  blue  eye.  It  was  evident  that,  as 
Morgana  in  the  story  marked  all  the  doors  so  that 
the  one  ceased  to  be  a  sign,  he  had  marked  Persian 
and  Hindu  and  other  ethnical  Scriptures  with  the 
reverential  sign  usually  found  on  the  Hebrew  writ¬ 
ings  alone.  He  had  the  best  library  of  Oriental 
books  in  the  country,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Chob 
mondeley,  an  English  gendeman  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  sent  him  from  England  more  than  a 
score  of  important  works  of  this  character.  His 
books  show  how  closely  and  reverently  he  had  stud¬ 
ied  them,  and  indeed  are  worthy  of  attention  fi?om 
lovers  of  Eastern  Scriptures  apart  firom  their  other 
values.  .... 
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A  day  or  two  later,  howerer,  I  enjoyed  my  first 
walk  with  Thoreau,  which  was  succeMed  by  many 
others.  We  started  westward  from  the  village,  in 
which  direction  his  favorite  walks  lay,  for  I  then 
found  ont  the  way  he  had  of  connecting  casual  with 
universal  things.  He  desired  to  order  his  morning 
walk  after  the  movement  of  the  planet.  The  sun 
is  the  grand  western  pioneer';  he  sets  his  gardens  of 
Hesperides  on  the  horizon  every  evening  to  lure  the 
race ;  the  race  moves  westward,  as  animals  migrate, 
W  instinct;  therefore  we  are  safe  in  going  by 
Goose  Pond  to  Baker’s  farm.  Of  every  square  acre 
of  ground,  he  contended,  the  western  side  was  the 
wildest,  and  therefore  the  fittest  for  the  seeker  to 
explore.  Ex  orknte  lux  ex  occidente  Jhix.  I  now 
had  leisure  to  observe  carefully  this  man.  He  was 
short  of  stature,  well  built,  and  such  a  man  as  I 
have  fancied  Julius  Caesar  to  have  been.  Every 
movement  was  full  of  counge  and  repose ;  the  tones 
of  his  voice  were  those  of  Truth  herself ;  and  there 
was  in  his  eye  the  pure  bright  blue  of  the  New 
England  sky,  as  there  was  sunshine  in  his  flaxen 
hair.  He  had  a  particularly  strong  aquiline-Roman 
nose,  which  somehow  reminded  me  of  the  prow  of 
a  ship.  'There  was  in  his  face  and  expression,  with 
all  its  sincerity,  a  kind  of  intellectual  furtiveness : 
no  wild  thing  could  escape  him  more  than  it  could 
be  harmed  oy  him.  The  gray  huntsman’s  suit 
which  he  wore  enhanced  this  expression : 

“  He  took  the  color  of  his  vest 
From  rabbit's  coat  and  gronse’s  breast ; 

For  as  the  wild  kinds  lark  and  hide. 

So  walks  the  huntsman  unespied.” 

'The  cruellest  weapons  of  attack,  however,  which 
this  huntsman  took  with  him  were  a  spyglass  for 
birds,  a  microscope  for  the  game  that  would  hide  in 
smallness,  and  an  old  book  in  which  to  press  plants. 
His  powers  of  conversation  were  extraordinary. 
I  remember  being  surprised  and  delighted  at  every 
step  with  revelations  rf  laws  and  significant  attri¬ 
butes  in  common  things,  —  as  a  relation  between  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  grass  and  the  geological  characters 
beneath  them,  the  variety  and  grouping  of  pine- 
needles  and  the  effect  of  these  differences  on  the 
sounds  they  yield  when  struck  by  the  wind,  and  the 
shades,  so  to  speak,  of  taste  represented  by  graoses 
and  common  herbs  when  applied  to  the  tongue. 
The  acuteness  of  his  senses  was  marvellous:  no 
hound  could  scent  better,  and  he  could  hear  the 
most  faint  and  distant  sounds  without  even  laying 
his  car  to  the  ground  like  an  Indian. 

As  we  penetrated  farther  and  farther  into  the 
woods,  he  seemed  to  gain  a  certsun  transformation, 
and  his  face  shone  with  a  light  that  I  had  not  seen 
in  the  village.  He  had  a  cuendar  of  the  plants  and 
flowers  of  ^e  neighborhood,  and  would  sometimes 
go  around^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  visit  some  floral 
mend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  year,  who  would 
appear  for  that  day  only.  We  were  too  early  for 
the  hibiscus,  a  rare  flower  in  New  England,  which  I 
desired  to  see.  He  pointed  ont  the  spot  by  the 
river-side  where  alone  it  could  be  found,  and  said  it 
would  open  about  the  following  Monday,  and  not 
stay  long.  I  went  on  Tuesday  evening  and  found 
myself  a  day  too  late,  —  the  petals  were  scattered 
on  the  ground . 

'Though  shy  of  general  society,  ’Thorean  was  a 
hero  among  children,  and  the  captain  of  their  ex¬ 
cursions.  ScMnetimes  I  have  gone  with  'Thoreau 
and  his  young  comrades  for  an  expedition  on  the 
river,  to  gather,  it  may  be,  water-lihee.  Upon  such 
excursions  his  resources  for  our  entertainment  were 


inexhaustible.  He  would  tell  stories  of  the  Indians 
who  once  dwelt  thereabout  until  the  children  almost 
looked  to  see  a  red  man  skulking  with  his  arrow  on 
shore ;  and  every  plant  or  flower  on  the  bank  or  in 
the  water,  and  every  fish,  turtle,  frog,  lizard,  about  us 
was  transformed  by  the  wand  of  his  Knowledge,  from 
the  low  form  into  which  the  spell  of  our  ignorance 
had  reduced  it,  into  a  mystic  beauty.  One  of  his 
surprises  was  to  thrust  his  hand  softly  into  the  water, 
and  as  softly  raise  up  before  our  astonished  eyes  a 
large  bright  fish,  which  lay  as  contentedly  in  his 
hand  as  if  they  were  old  aci^naintanccs  I  If  the  fish 
had  also  dropped  a  penny  from  its  mouth,  it  could 
not  have  been  a  more  miraculous  proceeding  to  us. 
'The  entire  crew  bared  their  arms  and  tried  to  get 

hold  of  a  fish,  but  only  the  captmn  succeeded . 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  was  this  and  other  inti¬ 
macies  of  Thoreau  with  various  animals  that  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  fiiend  and  neighbor  Mr.  Hawthorne 
the  character  of  Donatello  in  the  tale  of  Transfor¬ 
mation,  And  I  have  fancied  that  Emerson  —  who 
has  applied  to  him  what  Fuller  said  of  Butler  the 
apiologist,  that  “  either  he  had  told  the  bees  things 
or  the  bees  had  tpld  him”  —  had  'Thoreau  in  £s 
mind  when  he  wrote  in  his  Woodnotes :  — 

“  It  seemed  as  if  the  breezes  broaght  him  ; 

It  seemed  as  if  the  sparrows  taught  him  ; 

As  if  by  secret  sight  he  knew 
Where,  in  far  fields,  the  orchis  grew. 

Mauv  haps  fall  in  the  field. 

Seldom  seen  by  wishful  eyes. 

But  all  her  shows  did  Nature  yield. 

To  please  and  win  this  pilgrim  wise. 

He  saw  the  partridge  drum  ui  the  woods  ; 

He  heard  the  woodcock’s  evening  hymn  ; 

He  found  the  tawny  tlirush’s  broods. 

And  the  shy  hawk  did  wait  for  him  ; 

What  others  Sid  at  distance  hear. 

And  guessed  within  the  thicket’s  gloom, 

Was  showed  to  this  philosopher. 

And  at  his  bidding  seemed  to  come.” 

But  it  seems  that  the  elves  of  wood  and  water 
were  alluring  him  from  the  earth.  The  seeds  of  con¬ 
sumption  were  prematurely  developed,  perhaps  by 
his  life  of  exposure ;  but  the  distress  and  appeals  of 
friends  and  relatives  could  not,  to  the  last,  overcome 
the  fascinations  of  Nature,  and  persuade  him  to  re¬ 
main  within  doors.  He  was  sent  at  length  to  the 
more  gentle  climate  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  it  was 
of  no  avail,  and  he  soon  returned  home  to  die.  In 
his  last  letter  (March  21,  1862),  ivritten  by  his  sis¬ 
ter  to  a  young  poet  whom  he  had  never  met,  he 
said:  “I  am  encoun^d  to  know  that,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  I  have  not  written  my  books  in 

vain . I  suppose  that  I  have  not  many  mouths 

to  live ;  but  of  course  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
may  add,  that  I  am  enjoying  existence  as  much  as 
ever,  and  regret  nothing.” 


THE  STEWARD’S  STORY. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  1  was  steward  of  the 
“  Dryad,”  Robert  Harrison,  commander.  She  was 
a  fine  fast  little  ship  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
and  bound  from  Shanghai  to  London,  with  a  cargo 
of  teas  and  silk.  A  Clyde-built  ship,  called  the 
“  Planet,”  a  great  fiivorite  in  the  trade,  completed 
her  loading  at  the  same  time  that  we  did,  so  we 
sidled  together  and  passed  through  the  Stnuts  of 
Sunda  in  company. 

Now,  you  must  know,  that  to  bring  the  first  of 
the  season’s  teas  into  mi^et,  was  then,  and  is  now, 
a  very  great  object ;  and  of  course  there  b  consid¬ 
erable  nvaliy  among  the  first  ships  loaded.  More- 
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over,  part  of  our  cargo  was  on  account  of  the  owner 
of  the  ship,  which  made  Captain  Harrison  doubly 
anxious  to  make  a  rapid  passage.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  understood  he  was  to  receive  a  present 
in  case  the  “  Dryad  ”  should  be  the  first  ship  into 
London,  though  that  is  likely  enough ;  but  I  do 
know  that  he  had  made  a  bet  of  five-and-twenty 
pounds  with  the  captain  of  the  “  Planet,”  for  I 
heard  the  bet  made  one  day  when  old  Sandilands 
was  taking  tiffin  on  board  our  ship. 

Well,  we  parted  company  oft  Java  Head,  and 
,you  may  depend  that  there  was  not  much  rest  for 
the  officers  and  crew  of  either  ship  from  that  time 
forward,  —  at  least,  I  know  that  there  was  none  on 
board  our  ship.  Our  skipper  carried  on  her  very 
hard,  day  and  night  the  same :  indeed,  he  would  be 
on  deck  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  not  that  he  need 
have  been  afraid  of  either  of  the  mates  taking  in 
canvas  before  they  were  absolutely  compelled ;  for 
though  they  were  perhaps  not  so  much  concerned 
personally  in  the  matter  of  a  smart  passage  as  he 
was,  yet  they  seemed  to  consider  it  for  the  credit  of 
the  ship  that  she  should  beat  the  “  Planet,”  and  car¬ 
ried  sail  as  hard  as  was  safe,  and  occasionally  a  good 
deal  harder  than  was  pleasant.  A  pretty  general 
average  they  made  among  my  crockery,  to  be  sure, 
when  we  had  some  tolerably  heavy  weather  coming 
round  the  Cape.  However,  we  weathered  it  hand¬ 
somely,  for  a  stun’sail  boom  or  two,  and  a  split  top¬ 
gallant  sail  don’t  count  for  much  when  a  ship  is 
bound  to  make  a  fast  ruOi  and  in  27°  south  we  were 
going  free  at  a  great  rate  with  a  fine  fresh  breeze  on 
the  quarter,  and  the  skipper  and  mates  were  In  high 
glee,  for  they  made  certain  we  were  beating  the 
“  Planet  ” ;  though,  not  having  seen  that  ship  since 
leaving  Java  Head,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
know  anything  for  certain  about  the  matter. 

However,  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  fair 
wind,  and  the  “Dr3'ad”  walked  along  in  great  style, 
bowling  off  her  ten  and  eleven  knots  an  hour,  when 
one  evening  when  we  were  getting  somewhere  to 
about  26°  south  latitude,  one  of  our  youngsters, 
who  was  up  in  the  main-top,  stowing  away  a  stun’¬ 
sail,  sung  out,  “  Sail  ho  !  ” 

“  Where  away  ?  ”  called  out  Captain  Harrison 
and  our  chief  mate  both  together.  You  see  they 
fancied  that  it  might  be  the  “  Planet,”  and  were  all 
alive. 

“  Right  abeam  of  us  to  leeward,  sir !  ”  answered 
the  lad. 

“  What  do  you  make  her  out  to  be?  ”  again  sung 
out  the  captain.  “  Here,  Mr.  Monsell,  he  continued, 
addressing  the  second  mate,  “  take  your  glass  into 
the  top,  and  see  what  she  is  like.” 

Up  ran  Monsell,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  hailed 
the  deck  with,  “  She  is  a  large  dismasted  ship,  sir, 
waterlogged,  I  think,  but  you  may  be  able  to  sec 
her  from  the  deck,  right  over  our  lee  quarter.” 

You  see,  at  the  rate  we  were  going,  we  were  drop¬ 
ping  her  fast.  At  this  intelligence  Captain  Harri¬ 
son  looked  very  much  disturbed  and  annoyed,  and 
walked  the  deck  for  a  minute  or  two,  without  speak¬ 
ing.  Then  he  called  down  the  companion-hatch  for 
me  to  bring  his  ghiss,  which  I  did  pretty  quickly, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  standing  with  it  in  my 
hand  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  listening  to  what  was 
going  on.  Now,  I  heard  what  Monsell  had  said 
when  he  hailed  from  the  maintop ;  so  when  I  came 
on  deck  I  looked  over  the  quarter.  There,  sure 
enough,  I  picked  her  out  at  once  with  my  naked 
eye,  not  very  plain,  to  be  sure,  but  plain  enough  to  see 
tmtt  she  was  a  large  ship,  very  deep,  rolling  oeavily. 


She  seemed  to  have  a  nuun-royal  or  a  mizzen-top- 
gallant  sail  set  on  a  jury-mast  rigged  forward.  As  I 
could  make  out  all  this,  you  may  imagine  I  was 
much  astonished  by  hearing  the  captain  say  to  the 
first  mate,  “  I  can’t  see  her,  Mr.  Gilbert ;  I  think  it 
must  be  Monsell’s  fancy  !” 

W’hen  he  said  this,  I  looked  round,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  that  he  had  his  glass  directed  to  a  point 
or  so  abaft  the  beam.  No  wonder  he  didn’t  see 
her,  for  the  “  Dryad  ”  had  not  been  idle  all  this 
time,  and  we  were  leaving  the  wreck  well  astern ; 
the  breeze,  too,  was  freshening  into  a  smart  capful 
of  wind.  Upon  hearing  the  skipper’s  remark,,  our 
first  mate  said,  — 

“Bring  me  up  my  night-glass,  will  you,  Sted- 
man  ?  ” 

“  And  get  supper  ready,  Stedman,”  added  the 
captain,  in  a  way  that  sounded  like,  “What  are 
yon  doing  on  deck,  when  you  are  not  wanted  ?  ” 

Of  course  I  took  the  hint,  but  what  with  going 
between  the  cabin  and  the  galley,  and  listening  at 
the  foot  of  the  companion,  1  hea^  and  saw  all  that 
passed.  Mr.  Gilbert  took  the  glass,  and,  walking 
right  aft,  looked  over  the  taffrail  a  little  to  leeward. 
Presently  he  said,  — 

“I  see  her  quite  distinctly,  sir,  —  a  heavy  ship, 
from  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  most  likely ;  rolling  very 
deep,  sprung  a  bad  leak,  I  should  say,  sir ;  should  n’t 
wonder  if  one  of  her  masts  when  they  went  over¬ 
board  bad  started  a  butt.” 

All  this  Mr.  Gilbert  said  without  removing  the 
glass  from  his  eye. 

“  She ’s  abandoned,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Gilbert,”  said 
the  captain,  in  a  tone  which  he  tried  to  make  un¬ 
concerned,  and  without  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  wreck. 

“  Well,  no,  sir,  I  should  say  not,”  replied  the  mate 
decidedly,  as  he  turned  round  and  looked  at  his  su¬ 
perior  with  some  surprise.  “  I  should  say  that  there 
were  some  hands  on  board  of  her,  if  not  all  the 
crew;  they  have  rigged  that  jury-mast  with  that 
rag  of  sail  forward,  and  they  manage  to  keep  her 
before  the  wind  pretty  well,  considering.” 

“Ah,  well,  well,  Mr.  Gilbert,  she’ll  do  all  right 
enough;  she  has  a  fair  wind  for  St  Helena,  and 
she  can  fetch  that  easily,  I  dare  say,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst ;  b^des  she  is  in  the  regular 
track  of  the  homeward-bounders,  and  some  ship  or 
other  will  be  sure  to  pick  her  up.  Whether  or  no, 
I  can’t  put  the  ship’s  head  round  now  and  beat  up 
to  windward  to  her  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
then  find,  after  all,  that  she  does  not  require  our 
assistance.  Perhaps  'the  *  Planet  ’  may  fall  in  with 
her  to-morrow  or  next  day,  —  ha !  ha !  ” 

This  he  said  with  a  forced  laugh,  but  neither  of 
the  mates  seemed  disposed  to  join  him  in  his  merri¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  th^-  both  looked  very 
gloomy,  and  I  can’t  say  that  I  thought  it  a  subject 
to  be  joked  about,  nor,  I  dare  say,  did  the  crew. 
Indeed,  our  captain’s  behavior  surpriseil  me  a  good 
deal ;  for  though  he  was  generally  considered  a  taut 
hand,  and  very  strict  in  his  notions  of  duty  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  no  one  on  board  had  ever  regarded  him 
as  a  cruel  or  bad-hearted  man.  But,  you  under¬ 
stand,  the  Devil  was  at  his  elbow  in  two  or  three 
shapes.  He  was  anxious  to  bring  in  the  first  cargo 
of  tea,  —  he  was  anxious  to  do  well  for  his  owner,  — 
he  took  a  pride  in  the  fast  passage  his  ship  was  mak¬ 
ing,  and  then  there  was  nis  confounded  bet  with 
Captain  Sandilands,  of  the  “  Planet.” 

But  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  him,  and,  what’s 
more,  no  one  on  board,  officers  or  men,  presumed  to 
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expmss  their  opinion,  whatever  thev  may  have 
thought;  only  I  heard  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  went  into 
his  cabin  shortly  after  eight  bells  had  struck,  mut¬ 
tering  something  to  himsmf  about,  “  a  nice  entry  to 
make  in  the  log-book  I  ”  It  was  the  second  mate's 
watch  from  ei^t  to  twelve,  hut  Captain  Harrison 
remained  walking  the  deck ;  and  when  I  went  up 
to  him  and  announced  that  supper  was  ready,  he 
sent  Mr.  Monsell  down,  saying  that  he  would  keep 
the  watch  in  the  mean  time.  And  when  MonseU 
returned  on  deck,  there  he  still  remained,  silently 
pacing  fore  and  aft,  and  occasionally  stopping  to 
look  over  the  tafirail.  The  moon  rose  at  four  bells 
or  thereabouts,  and  soon  afterwards  I  heard  the 


skipper  say,  — 

“Turn  the  hands  up,  Mr.  Monsell,  —  in  stun’- 
sails  1” 


Upon  this,  up  jumped  Mr.  Gilbert  with,  “  AVliat 
is  the  old  man  up  to  now  ?  ”  He  was  on  deck 
pretty  sharply,  and  I  could  hear  him  forward,  sing- 
ingout  for  his  watch. 

Then  it  was,  —  “  In  maintop-mast  and  top-gallant 
stun’sails;  fore  top-mast  and  lower  stun’sails;  and 
then  single  reefs  in  the  top-sails,  fore  and  aft  ” ; 
Then,  “  Hands  by  the  braces !  ”  and  as  the  helm 
was  put  hard  to  port,  the  fore-sheet  was  dragged 
aft,  the  foretack  boai^ed,  the  yards  were  braced 
sharp  up,  and  the  ship  hauled  to  the  wind  as  close 
as  she  would  lay. 

Then  we  knew  what  our  captain  had  been  think¬ 
ing  about,  while  he  had  been  pacing  the  deck  so 
silently  during  the  last  two  or  three  hours ;  and  I, 
for  one,  did  nx  envy  him  his  reflections. 

What  he  could  have  done  a  few  hours  before,  very 
easily,  he  was  going  to  do  now  ;  when  it  would  not 
only  be  difficult,  but  would  cause  great  loss  of  time 
into  the  bargain.  Ay,  and  what  was  worse,  it  would 
probably  be  too  late.  For  when  we  first  sighted 
the  vessel  in  distress  there  was  no  more  than  a 
fresh  breeze,  and  very  little  sea ;  now  there  was  a 
considerable  sea  running  and  wind  had  freshened, 
so  that,  as  we  worked  to  windward,  it  was  like  half 
a  gale;  and  under  the  canvas  we  were  carrying, 
our  good  ship  heeled  over  to  it  handsomely,  and 
took  the  seas  over  her  in  great  style. 

Nevertheless  we  did  not  make  much  way,  or  at 
least  that  was  our  captain’s  opinion,  for  when  we 
wore  ship  at  six  bells,  he  said  to  the  first  mate,  “  We 
will  get  the  mainsail  on  her,  Mr.  Gilbert.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  sir,  she  has  got  as  much  as  she 
can  stagger  under,  and  I  don’t  think  she  can  bear 
it,”  replied  the  mate ;  the  first  time  I  think  that  I 
ever  heard  him  offer  a  remonstrance. 

“  She  must  bear  it,  sir  1  ”  was  the  reply.  “  Send 
the  people  aft  to  the  mainsheet,  and  let  some  good 
hands  tend  the  buntlines.” 

“  Well,  when  she  had  got  the  sheet  aft  and  the 
tack  down,  I  hoped  he  was  satisfied.  The  ship  cer¬ 
tainly  went  faster  through  the  water,  and  held  a 
better  wind,  but  she  careened  over,  so  that  our  lee 
chains  were  under  water,  and  she  trembled  all  over 
as  the  seas  struck  and  deluged  her  deck,  fore  and  aft. 
Thus  we  kept  carrying  on  all  night,  wearing  ship 
about  every  two  hours  or  so,  and  mostly  with  all 
bands  on  deck. 

The  night  was  tolerably  bright,  except  when  the 
heavy  clouds  drove  across  the  mce  of  the  moon ;  but 
no  ship  did  we  see.  At  seven  bells  in  the  morning 
watch,  the  wind  had  risen  so  much  that  Captfun 
Harrison  very  unwillingly  gave  orders  to  hand  top¬ 
gallant-sails,  double  rem  the  topsails,  and  haul  up 
the  mainsail.  Under  this  shortened  canvas  we  still 


kept  beating  to  windward,  and  I  knew,  by  the  con¬ 
stant,  anxious  look-out  kept  by  the  mates,  that  they 
calculated  we  were  some  where  near  the  spot  where 
the  distressed  ship  was  last  seen ;  but  no,  the  day 
dawned,  the  sun  rose,  but  the  clear  expanse  aU 
around  us  was  unbroken.  The  ship  teas  gone! 
Without  orders,  Mr.  Monsell  took  his  telescope  up 
into  the  main-topmast  cross-trees,  and  there  he 
stayed  for  a  quarter  oS  an  hour  or  more.  When  he 
came  down.  Captain  Harrison  asked  him  no  ques¬ 
tions.  There  was  no  need :  the  grave  look  of  his 
face  told  its  own  story. 

All  that  forenoon  we  kept  stretching  to  windward, 
though  every  soul  on  boa^,  not  excepting  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  must  have  known  that  it  was  too  late;  but 
about  midday  Captain  Harrison  said  to  the  first 
mate  (and  his  voice  seemed  hoarse  and  strange), 
“  You  can  put  the  helm  up,  Mr.  Gilbert,  square  the 
yards,  shake  out  the  ree^  and  keep  her  away  on 
her  course.”  With  that  he  came  down  below,  and 
went,  without  speaking,  into  the  after-cabin.  At 
first  I  did  not  venture  to  disturb  him,  but  after 
waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  fancied  that  I 
heard  him  groan ;  so,  by  way  of  an  excuse  for  in¬ 
truding  upon  him,  I  got  him  wine,  and  taking  it  in¬ 
to  the  cabin,  asked  him  to  take  some,  saying  that  I 
knew  he  must  feel  in  want  of  some  refi^hment 
He  was  sitting  with  his  elbows  resting  upon  the 
table,  and  his  ^e  hidden  between  his  Imnds. 

When  I  spoke  to  him  he  looked  up  and  stared  at 
me  as  if  he  did  not  rightly  understand  what  I  said, 
and  then  dropped  his  head  between  his  hands  again ; 
so  I  laid  the  wine  in  the  swinging  tray  and  left  the 
cabin.  Upon  my  life  I  pitied  him.  A  man  may 
make  a  mistake  and  rectify  it,  —  he  may  commit  a 
fault  and  atone  for  it ;  but  Captain  Harrison’s  case 
was  a  terrible  one.  He  had  left  undone  what  he 
ought  to  have  done;  and  in  beating  his  ship  to 
windward  under  a  dangerous  press  of  sail,  we  all 
had  witnessed  his  desperate  endeavors  to  set  right 
what  he  had  left  wrong ;  but  who  can  describe  the 
depth  of  his  sorrow,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  self- 
reproach,  when  he  found  that  those  efforts  were  made 
in  vain  ?  Too  late  !  Ah,  it  is  a  bitter  word  to  say. 

Homeward  sailed  the  “Dryad,”  with  tolerable 
weather  and  fair  winds,  and  everything  on  board 
went  on  pretty  smoothly  as  before ;  but  the  mates 
began  to  perceive  something  peculiar  in  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  conduct.  He  was  usually  a  very  reserved  and 
silent  man,  and  after  what  had  happened  it  was 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  he  should  be  less  lively 
and  talkative  than  usual ;  but  now  he  scarcely  ever 
spoke  to  any  one.  He  never  had  been  what  is  called 
“  a  jolly  skipper,”  that  is,  he  never  cared  much  about 
good  eating  and  drinking,  but  now  he  would  hardly 
taste  food  oflener  than  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
And  from  a  few  slight  expressions  I  heard  let  fall 
between  the  officers,  I  concluded  that  they  thought 
their  superior  was  light-headed,  or  not  quite  right  in 
his  mind. 

They  might  easily  consider  so,  for  his  conduct  was 
certainly  strange.  He  would  be  on  deck  all  day, 
and  great  part  of  the  night  also,  his  glass  always  in 
his  hand.  This  ho  was  constantly  using,  looking  to 
windward,  just  as  he  did  when  we  were  working  up 
to  the  spot  where  we  considered  the  dismasted  ship 
to  be.  This,  at  first,  did  not  attract  much  attention, 
but  when  it  became  his  constant  practice  all  day 
long,  the  officers  —  ay,  and  the  men,  too  —  began 
to  guess  how  it  was.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gilbert,  to  try 
him,  one  day  stud  to  him,  in  a  cheery  sort  of  voice, 
“  I  don’t  think  you  need  look  out  for  the  ‘  Planet,’ 
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Captain  Harrison !  Bless  your  life,  sir,  she  has  n’t 
rot  legs  to  travel  with  us  t  ” 

“  Planet  ’ !  what  ‘  Planet  ’  ?  ”  asked  the  poor  man, 
in  a  bewildered  way. 

It  was  not  the  “  Planet  ”  that  he  was  looking  for : 
it  was  the  foundering  ship,  which  should  never  see 
harbor  more,  that  was  constantly  floating  before  his 
diseased  imagination.  Did  he  not  fear  that,  on  that 
day  “  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,”  the  lost 
crew  would  appear  to  plead  against  him  ^fore  the 
great  judgment-scat  ? 

His  grief  and  remorse  had  fturly  turned  his  brain. 
He  now  never  attempted  to  interiere  in  the  naviga¬ 
tion  or  working  of  the  ship ;  but  the  mates  did  not 
require  his  assistance  in  any  way,  nor  did  they  trouble 
him  at  all,  beyond  occasionally  consuldng  him,  for 
form's  sake ;  they  were  both  first-rate  seamen,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert,  as  became  his  position  as  first  officer, 
was  a  good  navigator,  almost  as  good,  it  was  consid¬ 
ered,  as  the  captain  himself.  But  a  first  mate  in 
Gilbert's  situation,  with  an  incapable  commander, 
is  decidedly  in  a  false  position ;  he  has  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  his  shoulders  without  being  legally  in 
cnarge  of  the  ship. 

So  far,  however,  all  had  gone  on  very  well,  and 
we  hoped  that  we  were  going  to  make  a  smart  pas¬ 
sage,  and  be  the  first  snip  of  the  season,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  unhappy  delay.  But  our  good  fortune 
was  coming  to  a  close.  When  we  were  somewhere 
about  36°  north  latitude  it  came  on  to  blow  very 
heavily  from  the  west,  and  the  weather  was  thick, 
with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  I  know  that  this  made 
Mr.  Gilbert  very  uneasy,  for  we  were  getting  close 
npon  the  Western  Islands,  and  I  had  heard  him 
talking  to  Mr.  Monsell  about  sighting  them,  and 
“taking  a  Irish  departure.”  But  in  the  thick  weath¬ 
er  and  strong  westerly  gales,  there  was  nothing  for 
it,  he  considered,  but  giving  them  a  wide  berth,  and 
intended  to  keep  well  to  windward  of  Flores.  And 
this,  I  presume,  he  considered  he  had  succeeded  in 
doing,  for  the  night  after  I  heard  his  conversation 
with  Monsell,  they  both  came  down  below  together, 
to  look  at  the  chart 

They  had  not  much  opportunity  for  taking  obser¬ 
vations,  but  I  suppose  Gilbert  was  satisfied  that  we 
had  weathered  the  island,  for  after  pricking  off  the 
■hip  on  the  chart,  he  decided  on  altering  her  course 
two  points  or  so,  rounding  in  the  weather  braces, 
and  shaking  a  reef  out  of  the  topsails.  This  altera¬ 
tion  in  our  course  made  almost  a  fair  wind  for  us, 
and  as  we  had  been  hammering  away  for  the  last 
two  or  three  days  close  hauled  under  short  canvas 
in  dirty  weather,  it  was  good  news  to  all  on  board. 
But  we  were  rather  premature  in  our  rejoicing. 
That  very  night,  just  as  the  first  mate  was  turning 
in  (for  he  had  not  been  in  his  berth  during  the  last 
two  nights,  and  now  that  his  mind  was  at  ease  he 
resolved  to  have  four  hours’  sleep)  the  look-out  on 
the  forecastle  shouted  “  Breakers  ahead  !  ” 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  on  deck  in  an  instant,  and  gave 
his  orders  promptly  and  coolly.  “  Down  with  the 
helm,  raise  tacks  and  sheets  I  ”  But  it  was  too  late ; 
the  only  diflference  was,  that  the  ship  went  crashing 
broadside  on  to  the  reef,  instead  of  bows  on.  A  choice 
of  two  evib  with  a  vengeance.  As  she  struck,  the 
foremast  went  over  the  side  at  once,  dragging  with  it 
the  main-top-mast,  and  there  lay  the  bonny  “Dryad  ” 
almost  on  her  beam  ends,  smashing  and  tearing  her¬ 
self  to  pieces  on  a  reef  ofi*  the  shore  of  the  island 
which  poor  Gilbert  had  flattered  himself  he  had 
weathered  so  cleverly.  The  ship  continued  beating 
very  heavily,  and  the  sea  broke  clean  over  her 


w^t ;  but  though  there  was  not  much  shelter  any¬ 
where,  the  quarter-deck  was  comparatively  secure, 
and  there  we  all,  officers  and  men,  betook  ourselves. 
As  she  lay  with  her  deck  towards  the  shore,  she 
made  a  lee  for  us  on  that  side,  and  that,  so  far,  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance. 

To  our  surprise,  the  captain  seemed  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  his  senses ;  he  was  perfectly  cool 
and  collected.  .  He  blamed  himself  and  no  one  else, 
for  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  consulted  with  the  mates 
as  to  whether  the  cutters  could  swim  in  the  sea  that 
was  running,  and  whether  they  would  be  sufficient 
to  hold  all  the  people.  It  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  they  would  do  either  one  thing  or  the  other ; 
but  he  ordered  them  to  be  seen  clear,  all  ready  for 
lowering,  and  then  said :  “  My  lads,  the  ship  will  no 
doubt  stick  together  until  daybreak  :  if  we  can  man¬ 
age  to  hold  on  till  then,  we  shall  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  ashore ;  by  that  time,  too,  the 
weather  may  have  moderated.  It  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  land  now  than  it  is  to  stay  by 
the  ship.”  He  then  ordered  me  to  go  down  with  the 
mates  into  the  cabin,  to  try  to  lay  our  hands  upon 
the  blue-lights,  also  some  cartridges  for  two  small 
swiveb,  which  we  had  on  the  taflrail.  Moreover, 
he  directed  me  to  bring  up  some  wine  or  spirits,  to 
serve  out  to  the  crew.  Thb  I  managed  to  effect 
with  some  difficulty ;  and  very  useful  the  allowance 
was  to  the  wet  and  shivering  men.  We  learned 
afterwards  that  our  blue-lights  and  guns  certainly 
gave  notice  to  the  people  on  the  bland  of  our  where¬ 
abouts,  but  produced  no  other  effect,  nor,  indeed, 
did  we  look  for  much  assistance  from  shore. 

A  dreary  night  we  passed,  nor  when  day  brcAe 
was  the  prospect  much  more  inspiriting;  but  that 
our  commander’s  advice  was  good  in  ui^ing  the  men 
not  to  take  to  the  boats  during  the  night  was  evi¬ 
dent,  as  we  could  now  perceive,  what  we  should 
probably  have  missed  in  the  dark,  that  there  was  a 
short  stretch  of  sand  and  shingly  beach,  where  we 
might  have  some  chance  running  the  boats  ashore, 
and  even  of  saving  our  lives  if  they  chanced  to  be 
rolled  ov^r  in  the  heavy  surf,  which  we  could  not 
help  considering  was  more  likely  than  not.  Be  that 
as  might  happen,  the  trial  was  to  be  made;  and 
Captain  Harrison  proceeded  to  tell  off  the  crew  of 
the  first  cutter,  which  he  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Monsell.  With  him  she  would  carry  twelve  in 
all.  This  divided  the  crew  and  officers  ei^ually  be¬ 
tween  the  two  boats,  with  the  exception  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  who  made  one  over  the  complement  for  the 
second  cutter. 

This  having  been  arranged,  we  lowered  away  the 
boat,  with  two  hands  in  her  tending  the  falb,  and, 
thanks  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  position  of  the 
ship,  we  managed  pretty  well,  and  got  the  pecqile 
into  her  wbhout  accident.  But  she  swum  very 
deep,  even  dangerously  so.  As  long  as  she  was 
under  the  lee  of  the  wreck,  this  was  not  a  matter  of 
so  much  consequence,  but  it  was  a  ticklish  moment 
when  they  let  go  the  painter,  and  put  her  head 
round  for  the  shore.  We  watched  her  progress  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  proceeded  to  lower  the 
second  cutter,  the  captain  saying,  “  Now,  Gilbert,  it 
is  your  turn.” 

The  boat  was  succe^ully  lowered,  and  the  hands 
passed  safely  over  the  side,  leaving  Captain  Harri¬ 
son,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  myself.  Then  the  captain  ad¬ 
dressed  the  mate,  and  said,  “  Gilbert,  I  must  be  the 
last  man  on  board,  step  over  the  aide.  Stedman, 
fetch  me  my  glass ;  it  lies  in  the  companion  hatch.” 

1  brought  it  to  him,  and  he  ordered  me  to  get  into 
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the  boat  As  he  followed  me  to  the  ship’s  bulwarks, 
I,  of  course,  obeyed  him,  never  dreaming  of  any¬ 
thing  but  that  he  would  follow  me.  But  when  he 
saw  that  I  was  safe  on  board  the  boat,  he  called  out, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  — 

“Thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number,  Gilbert;  you 
are  too  deep  as  it  is,  and  will  do  better  without  me. 
I  shall  stay  on  board  to  take  care  of  the  ship.  Give 
wjty,  my  lads  !  ” 

Take  care  of  the  ship,  indeed !  God  help  him  ! 
the  ship  was  breaking  up  fast,  and  the  cargo  coin¬ 
ing  up  alongside. 

As  he  spoke  he  cast  off  the  end  of  the  painter 
where  it  was  made  fast  on  board,  and  we  were  at 
once  swept  twelve  or  &fleen  feet  from  the  wreck, 
and  if  we  had  not  pulled  the  cutter’s  bow  round 
should  have  been  capsized  instantly. 

We  could  not  have  returned  to  the  ship  now  if 
we  had  risked  our  lives  to  the  utmost  in  attempting 
to  do  so.  Had  we  been  able  to  accomplish  it,  we 
most  certainly  should  have  been  compelled  to  use 
force  to  remove  the  Captain.  We  saw  him  wave 
his  hand  to  us,  and  walk  deliberately  to  the  weather 
quarter,  where  he  crouched  down,  and,  levelling  his 
^ass,  looked  out  to  windward. 

You  see,  although  he  was  so  cool  in  taking  com¬ 
mand  when  the  ship  struck,  and  in  arranging  for  the 
safety  of  the  men ;  yet  as  soon  as  the  first  great  ex¬ 
citement  was  over,  hb  ideas  went  back  to  their  for¬ 
mer  channel. 

He  had  no  care  now  for  his  wrecked  ship,  for  his 
good  men  in  extreme  danger,  or  even  for  his  own 
Efe,  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  No,  —  no ;  his  thoughts 
were  fifteen  hundred  miles  away,  with  a  deserted 
ship  and  a  lost  crew,  whom  he  would  have  given  his 
life  to  rescue,  and  for  whom  he  would  look  until  his 
last  hour,  and  look  in  vain  I 

My  story  is  nearly  told. 

The  second  mate  managed  to  beach  his  boat  very 
cleverly,  and  well  for  us  in  the  second  cutter  that  he 
did  so;  for  we  were  not  so  lucky.  When  within 
three  boats’  length  of  the  shore,  a  heavy  roller  took 
the  cutter  under  the  counter  and  turned  her  over, 
sweeping  us,  along  with  the  capsized  boat,  bruised 
and  half^rowncd.  So  that  if  Monsell’s  crew  and 
the  people  on  shore  had  not  been  on  the  look-out  for 
us,  and  ventured  boldly  into  the  surf  to  our  assist¬ 
ance,  we  should  inevitably  have  been  carried  back 
by  the  returning  sea,  and,  in  our  injured  and  help¬ 
less  state,  most  probably  have  perished.  But,  thank 
God,  we  were  rescued,  though  not  without  some 
casualties. 

Among  other  trifles,  Mr.  Gilbert  dislocated  his 
shoulder,  and  two  of  my  ribs  were  broken.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  us  had  suffered  more  or  less,  and  our 
boat  lay  on  the  beach,  keel  uppermost  and  useless 
for  the  present.  The  first  cutter,  however,  was  in 
pretty  good  order,  and  the  mates  consulted  together 
on  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  wreck,  and  bring- 
off  their  conmander,  whether  he  would  or  no.  If 
they  had  considered  it  at  all  feasible,  they  could 
have  rmsed  half  a  dozen  volunteers  in  a  minute ; 
but  it  was  too  clearly  a  sheer  impossibility  to  launch 
any  boat  through  the  surf  which  was  then  breaking 
on  the  beach.  We  hoped,  however,  against  our 
better  judgment,  that  the  “  Dryad  ”  would  hold  to¬ 
gether  until  the  weather  moderated. 

In  the  mean  while  we  were  all  kindly  treated  and 
cared  for,  and  an  account  of  our  misfortune  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  British  consul,  at  Fayal,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  would  permit.  I  may  as  well  men¬ 
tion  here,  that  by  that  gentleman  we  were  furnished 


with  needful  supplies,  and  eventually  sent  home  to 
England  by  a  large  steamer  that  called  at  Fayal. 

When  the  next  morning  dawned,  however,  our 
hopes  as  to  the  weather  and  the  wreck  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  “  Dryad  ”  was  gone !  And 
what  had  been  only  thirty-six  hours  before  a  smart, 
well-built  ship  was  now  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
smashed  and  twisted  timber,  driven  about  like  straw 
by  the  breakers,  and  hove  upon  the  beach.  And 
there  we  found  him  !  He  had  lashed  himself  to  the 
quarter-deck  bulwarks  where  we  had  last  seen  him, 
and  apparently  in  that  position  awaited  his  doom ; 
for  he  had  evidently  made  no  efforts  to  save  himself, 
either  by  the  hencoops  or  loose  spars  which  came 
ashore,  and  most  probably  must  have  been  floating 
alongside.  We  dug  his  grave  and  laid  him  down 
with  all  decency  and  respect ;  ay,  with  sorrowing 
hearts  too ;  for  to  us  he  bad  always  behaved  as  a 
good  and  just  man ;  and  if  in  the  lamentable  in¬ 
stance  I  have  related  he  had  greatly  erred,  so  also 
most  bitterly  he  had  repented. 


A  LITTLE  MUSIC. 

“  A  LITTLE  music.”  Ominous  words,  —  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  much  torture  inflict¬ 
ed  upon  sensitive  ears !  We  are  not  of  a  misan¬ 
thropical  turn  of  mind,  and  are  quite  ready,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  to  join  in  the  gayeties  of  our  neighborhood; 
but  every  rule  has  its  exception,  and  when  birs. 
Pcniwistle’s  invitation  to  an  evening  party  winds 
up  with,  “  We  hope  to  have  a  little  music,”  we  feel  j 
sorely  tcmptcil  to  plead  a  previous  engagement 

The  English  are  accused  of  not  being  a  musical  . 
nation,  yet  we  can  boast  of  many  names  among  the  ; 
living  and  the  dead  famous  .as  composers  and  per¬ 
formers,  and  there  is  more  music,  good,  bad,  and  in¬ 
different,  to  be  heard  in  England  than  out  of  it.  The 
Monday  Popular  Concerts  are  a  complete  success, 
and  the  masses  have  learned  to  appreciate  Beetho¬ 
ven  and  Mozart.  Village  concerts  are  becoming  an  | 
“  institution,”  penny  readings  are  enlivened  by  mu¬ 
sic.  All  this  goes  far  to  disprove  the  assertion  that 
we  are  an  unmusical  people.  Why,  then,  is  it,  that 
when  we  are  asked  to  “  a  little  music,”  we  feel  sure, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  that  misery  awaits  us  ? 

We  fear  that,  in  order  to  answer  this  question,  we 
must  nerve  ourselves  for  once  to  accept  one  of  Mrs. 
Peniwistle’s  invitations. 

We  arrive ;  and  as  we  leave  our  hat  on  the  hall 
table,  our  eye  falls  on  a  well-worn  piece  of  music. 

It  has  evidently  seen  service,  and,  indeed,  we  are 
afraid  that  we  recognize  it.  Too  true  !  it  is  “  Ah  1 
non  Giunge,”  and  we  know,  —  alas !  only  too  well, — 
who  will,  not  sing  it,  but  screech  it,  murder  it,  and, 
in  short,  do  her  very  utmost  to  make  us  rush  out  of 
the  room,  stopping  our  outraged  ears  ! 

We  are  announced,  and  are  welcomed  by  Mrs. 
Peniwistle  in  a  whisper,  for  a  gentleman  with  a  bass 
voice  of  very  mild  quality  is  going  through  “  Tlie 
Bellringer,”  and  flattering  himself  that  he  is  produ¬ 
cing  a  very  fair  imitation  of  Mr.  Santley.  Well,  he 
is  doing  his  best,  and  we  must  not  be  severe  upon 
him,  for  he  is  a  hard-working  barrister,  with  little 
time  for  any  other  pursuit,  and  he  sings  in  tune, 
which  is  something  to  be  thankflil  for  at  any  rate. 
After  him  comes  a  ladv  who  plays  one  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  “  Lieder  ohne  Worte,”  and  a  “  Tarantelle  ” 
of  Heller’s.  She  is  a  really  good  musician,  and  we 
are  sorry  when  she  leaves  the  piano.  Still  more  sor¬ 
ry  when  she  is  succeeded  by  a  young  lady  who,  in 
newspaper  phraseology,  “  cannot  be  trusted.”  She 
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I  fcron  the  company  with  “  My  mother  bids  me  bind 
■  ny  hair,”  taken  nearly  a  semitone  flat  the  whole 
way  through.  But  she  is  complacently  unconscious 
^  toving  given  any  pain,  and  when  Mrs.  Fenlwis- 
tle  says,  “Thank  you,  I  do  so  doat  on  those  old 
tlungs,”  Miss  B.  further  attempts  “  Where  the  bee 
locks, ”  with  what  result  may  be  imagined  1  It  is  al¬ 
most  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  symphonies  were 
■erambled  over,  and  the  accompaniments  played  with 
the  total  want  of  care  unfortunately  too  common 
amongst  amateurs.  Have  they  never  heard  Mr. 
Benedict  or  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper  as  accompanyists  ? 
Those  great  artists  consider  that  the  sympnony  and 
accompaniment  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  song  as 
the  setting  does  to  a  gem,  and,  accordingly,  they  do 
not  think  it  beneath  uiem  to  take  some  pains  when 
they  accompany. 

But  we  must  cease  our  moralizing,  for  the  glec- 
nngers  are  being  mustered  for  “  The  Chough  and 
Crow.”  A  few  of  them  have  occasionally  met  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  practising  glees  and  madrigals, 
though  not  exactly  auer  a  fashion  which  would  sat¬ 
isfy  Mr.  Henry  Leslie;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
■upernumcraries  to-night,  —  a  fatal  mistake,  as  we 
ihall  no  doubt  find  presently.  The  soprano  has  by 
no  means  a  bad  voice,  and  acquits  herself  fairly  till 
the  arrives  at  the  descending  passage  in  the  tenth 
bar,  her  execution  of  which  can  be  best  compared 
to  some  people’s  writing ;  putting  only  the  first  and 
last  letters,  and  filling  up  the  intermediate  space 
with  a  line.  The  contrjuto  is  seized  with  a  little 
nervous  cough  on  reaching  “,my  lady’s  bower.”  'rhe 
bass  succeeds  better  in  “  Nor  board  nor  gamer  own 
we  now  ”  than  he  did  in  “  The  Bellringer.”  A  pain¬ 
ful  want  of  unanimity  is  apparent  in  mackening  the 
two  bars  marked  largo  sostenuto,  and  the  long  note 
is  given  in  file-firing  style.  But  how  about  the  con¬ 
cluding  chorus  ?  Shade  of  Bishop !  was  there  ever 
luch  dire  confusion,  —  such  an  utter  absence  of  pre¬ 
cision  and  aplomb  t  But  it  comes  to  an  end  at  last, 
and  the  performers  are  greeted  with  loud  applause. 
“  Who  will  o’er  the  Downs,”  presenting  fewer  diffi¬ 
culties,  goes  better,  and  then  the  glee-singers  dis¬ 
perse. 

Now  for  the  lion  of  the  evening,  a  tenor,  who  has 
been  secured  with  immense  pains,  and  of  whom 
great  things  are  expected.  “  So  good  of  you  to 
cornel”  Mrs.  Peniwistle  says  enthusiastically,  and 
Mr.  C.  looks  as  if  he  thought  so  too.  With  a  good 
deal  of  mystery,  he  produces  a  manuscript  song,  “  a 
very  sweet  thing,”  composed  by  an  amateur  fnend, 
and  entitled  “  Broken  Heart  Strings.”  Mr.  C.  is 
considered  to  sing  with  “  wonderful  expression,”  and 
if  the  phrase  be  taken  to  signify  a  suppression  of  the 
voice  till  it  can  be  scarcely  beam  at  Ml,  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  very  applicable  to  him.  We  only  wish  he  did 
not  remind  us  so  forcibly  of  the  gentleman  who 
sings,  “Would  you  love  me  if  you  knew  me?”  in 
Mr.  John  Parry’s  incomparable  entertainment,  for 
the  resemblance  causes  us  to  smile,  which  under  the 
circumstances  is  inappropriate,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
“  What  is  the  name  of  the  soi^  Mr.  C.  is  singing  ?  ” 
inquires  a  deaf  old  dowager  sitting  next  to  us.  *Ve 
whisper  the  title  with  bated  breath,  for  the  question 
has  reached  Mr.  C.’s  ears,  and  he  is  looking  daggers 
at  the  interruption ;  “  ‘  Broken //ar^  Strings,’”  re¬ 
turns  our  friend ;  “  dear  me,  what  a  very  odd  title !  ” 
We  don’t  think  it  worth  while  to  correct  the  mis¬ 
take.  But  Mr.  C.  sings  Italian  as  well  as  English, 
and  after  a  vast  amount  of  coaxing  from  Mrs.  Peni¬ 
wistle,  consents  to  give  us  his  idea  of  “  Fra  poco,” 
of  which  we  will  merely  say  that  it  is  indisputably 


his  own.  “  Thank  you  so  very  much,  that  is  indeed 
a  treat,”  is  heard  at  its  conclusion,  in  excitedly 
grateful  accents,  from  Mrs.  Peniwistle. 

However,  feeble  as  are  Mr.  C.’s  vocal  powers,  we 
infinitely  prefer  him  to  the  “  funny  ”  young  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  we  now  are  compelled  to  listen.  A 
more  dismal  performance  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
We  can  laugh  as  heartily  as  most  people,  but  just 
now  we  feel  far  more  inclined  to  cry,  such  an  utter 
simpleton  is  Mr.  D.  making  of  himself.  And  yet 
half  the  room  is  in  convulsions,  and  one  young  lady, 
whose  intense  appreciation  of  Mr.  D.’s  comic  powers 
threatens  to  terminate  in  hysterics,  exclaims  apolo¬ 
getically,  “  He  is  the  drollest  creature  1” 

And  here  we  must  enter  our  emphatic  protest 
against  the  introduction  into  private  circles  of  songs 
originally  composed  for  very  difl*erent  auditors ; 
and  we  strongly  advise  all  would-be  drawing-room 
comic  singers  to  leave  the  music  halls  in  the  undis¬ 
turbed  proprietorship  of  “  Oh  !  Ka  Foozleum  1  ” 

Well,  we  now  begin  to  think  of  beating  a  retreat, 
and  accordingly  approach  Mrs.  Peniwistle  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  saying  ^ood  night,  but  the  conventional  fib  on 
our  lips,  tou^ng  the  “  delightful  evening  ”  we  have 
had,  IS  arrested  by  Mrs.  Peniwistle.  “  You  must  not 
dream  of  leaving  us  yet.  Miss  £.  is  just  going  to  give 
‘  Ah  !  non  Giunge  ’ ;  ”  so  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  sit  down  again.  Miss  £.  is  a  tall,  showy  young 
lady,  with  a  self-satisfied  air  that  seems  to  say,  as  she 
takes  her  scat  at  the  piano,  “  I  know  1  am  the  prima 
donna  of  the  neighborhood.”  Her  pronunciation  is 
a  cruel  injustice  to  the  lovely  “lingua  Toscana,” 
particularly  observable  in  the  word  “  terra,”  which 
she  calls  “  taira.”  She  sings  the  first  part  of  Per- 
siani’s  greatest  triumph  in  a  loud,  uniform  tone,  des¬ 
titute  of  the  lights  and  shades  which  the  words  de¬ 
mand,  and  in  the  variations  she  resorts  to  an  expe¬ 
dient  which  is  the  invariable  resource  of  aspiring 
but  incompetent  singers  of  florid  passages,  e.  g.  she 
ducks  her  head  at  the  commencement  of  every  rou¬ 
lade,  raising  it  again  at  what  is  supposed  to  be  its 
conclusion.  We  are  sure  our  readers  are  too  famil¬ 
iar  with  this  manoeuvre  to  require  further  explanar 
tion.  The  final  crash  comes,  all  is  over,  and  we  go 
home  and  betake  ourselves  forthwith  to  our  snug¬ 
gery.  There,  ensconced  in  our  arm-chair,  by  a  good 
fire,  and  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  we  ask  our¬ 
selves,  Has  this  evening  solved  the  question  with 
which  we  started  ?  Assuredly  it  has.  The  cause  of 
the  acute  suflering  which  our  ears  have  undeigone 
to-night  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Not  one  amateur  in  a  hundred  really  learns  music. 
It  mi^ht  at  first  seem  strange  that  this  remark  should 
especially  apply  to  lady  amateurs,  as  music  is  made 
a  sine  qua  non  in  nearly  every  school-room.  But 
what  is  the  course  pursued  ?  A  certain  amount  of 
strumming  on  the  piano,  which,  in  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  cases,  results  in  an  utter  inability  to  play  any 
but  the  most  trivial  compositions  correctly,  if  even 
so  much  as  that  be  accomplished ;  and  when  singing 
is  attempted,  the  evil  is  magnified  tenfold.  A  few 
lessons  from  some  first-rate  master  to  finish  what  has 
never  been  properly  begun,  generally  supplement  the 
instructions  of  the  governess  or  the  inferior  teacher, 
and  nothing  more  is  considered  necessary.  Just 
contrast  this  with  the  education  of  professionals. 

We  hear  a  lady  exclaim  somewhat  indignantly, 
“  I  don’t  want  my  daughter  to  sing  like  a  professions, 
I  only  wish  her  to  sing  in  a  quiet,  unpretending  way 
to  give  pleasure  to  her  friends.”  Ah !  my  dear  niad- 
aoi,  that  is  the  very  point  we  arc  discussing.  How 
can  bad  singing  give  pleasure  to  anybody  ?  And 
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how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  bad  without  practice, 
—  real  hard  practice,  which  means  something  more 
than  running  up  and  down  a  scale  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  flyii^  off  to  a  song,  and  goi^ 
stndght  through  it  without  any  study  of  the  dif¬ 
ficult  passages.  It  is  simply  for  want  of  proper  train¬ 
ing  that  so  many  young  ladies  victimize  us  when 
they  attempt  to  sing.  Happily  there  are  some 
bright  exceptions.  We  can  c^  to  mind  two  sisters, 
whose  singing,  both  of  duets  and  solos,  it  delights 
us  to  listen  to ;  but  exceptions  only  prove  the  nue. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  mercilessly  amateur 
young  ladies  will  criticise  their  professional  sisters. 
“  O  dear  1  we  had  that  dreadful  Miss  Skremer, 
really  she  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sing !  ”  Now 
very  possibly  poor  Miss  Skremer  may  be  an  indif¬ 
ferent  performer,  but  it  has  probably  cost  her  years 
of  incessant  study  and  hard  work  to  qualify  her  for 
singing  at  all  in  public,  and  we  suspect  that  her  fair 
critic  would  have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  in  her  place. 
The  best  amateur  we  ever  heara  had  not  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  sing  anything  but  exercises  for  two  whole 
years. 

But  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all  is,  that  though 
so  keenly  alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  others,  young 
ladies  must  certainly  be  deaf  to  their  own.  How 
else  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that,  after  hearing 
any  great  singer,  they  rush  immediately  to  the  music- 
shop  to  procure  her  new  song  ? 

To  give  an  instance :  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first 
great  sensation  in  “  Robert  le  Diable,”  and  there¬ 
upon  “  Quando  lascio  la  Normandia”  formed  part 
of  every  young  lady’s  repertoire  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

And  no  less  is  constant  practice  required  for  the 
due  performance  of  part-songs.  The  marvellous 
precision  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  choir  is  the  result  of 
going  over  and  over  each  glee  and  madrigal  with 
unflagging  perseverance.  We  are  not  unreasonable ; 
we  do  not  expect  to  find  a  Jenny  Lind  or  an  Alboni, 
a  Santlcy  or  a  Sims  Reeves  amongst  our  amateurs, 
but  we  uo  expect  such  an  amount  of  care  and  pains 
to  be  bestowed  in  the  culture  of  the  most  delightful 
of  all  accomplishments,  as  shall  make  us  eagerly  an¬ 
ticipate,  and  gladly  accept,  all  invitations  to  toire'es 
where  we  may  expect  “  a  little  music.” 
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Rumors  are  still  flying  about  respecting  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  “Ecce  Homo,”  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  says  the  London  Saturday  Review,  that  the 
well-kept  secret  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
laige  sale  of  the  work.  We  learn  from  various  book¬ 
sellers  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  second  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  the  intending  purchaser  is,  “  Do  you 
know  who  is  the  author  ?  ”  Now,  as  blank  ignorance 
would  never  do  in  a  bookshop,  various  tradesmen 
have  selected  several  distinguished  individuals  as 
the  author  whom  they  believe,  in  their  own  minds, 
to  have  written  the  book.  Vice-Chancellor  Pi^e 
Wood  was  early  chosen  for  the  post ;  then  came  Mr. 
George  Waring,  of  Magdalen  Hall.  A  later  favor¬ 
ite  was  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  and  his  recent  vis¬ 
it  to  America  and  sojourn  with  Emerson  has  been 
dwelt  upon  with  considerable  gusto,  as  throwing 
some  light  upon  the  authorship.  The  last  favorite 
will  strike  many  persons  with  surprise.  It  is  no  oth¬ 
er  than  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  whom  many 
persons  in  Paternoster  Row  roundly  assert  wrote  the 
book  in  French,  and  then  sanctioned  its  translation 
into  English ! 


The  Saxon  people  are  burying  their  money  in 
the  earth,  through  dread  of  the  plundering  by 
friends  and  enemies  that  will  begin  if  their  country 
becomes  a  battle-ground  between  the  Prussians  and 
the  Austrians. 

The  London  Reader  says  that  “the  celebrated 
Cancale  oyster-beds  have  been  visited  by  the  oyster- 
pest,  and  the  once  nutritious  bivalves  arc  no  longer 
a  tempting  esculent,  but  a  certain  poison.  When 
the  celebrated  Mdlle.  Rachel  died,  her  sister  aban¬ 
doned  the  stage  and  took  to  oyster-breeding  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  renting  a  pare  aux  huitres  in 
Mount  St.  Michael’s  Bay.  The  oyster-pest  from 
Cancale  spread,  and  her  oyster-bedb  have  become 
depopulate.  She  has,  in  consequence,  obtained 
from  the  Prefect  of  La  Manche  the  concession  of  a 
fresh  bed,  known  as  Le  Banc  des  Pendtis,  near 
Regneville.  Here  she  intends  laying  down  the 
gigantic  American  horseshoe  oyster,  a  luxury  hith¬ 
erto  untried  in  Europe,  admirable  for  all  culinary 
purposes,  but  lacking  much  of  the  delicacy  of  our 
favorite  Native.” 

If  swindlers  were  more  familiar  with  science, 
frauds  of  a  serious  nature  would  indeed  be  frequent 
Fancy,  for  example,  a  bill  at  three  months’  date, 
written  in  ink  which  completely  disappeared  in  as 
many  weeks  !  Such  a  thing  is  not  impossible.  But 
a  more  possible  fraud  has  been  shown  to  the  French 
Academy  at  one  of  its  late  sittings  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  savant.  M.  Frenny  exhibited  a  diamond 
weighing  about  four  grammes,  which,  under  its  or¬ 
dinary  condition,  is  slightly  tinted  yellow ;  but 
which,  when  submitted  to  a  high  temperature,  as¬ 
sumes  a  rose  tint,  which  it  possesses  for  several  days, 
only  gradually  being  restored  to  its  original  hue. 
The  diamond,  which,  at  the  time  of  exhibition,  had 
the  rose  color,  was  kept  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  until  the  next  meeting,  when  its  original  yel¬ 
lowish  tint  was  restored.  Now,  the  price  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  diamond  of  the  weight  we  have  mentioned 
would  be  about  60,000  francs ;  but,  with  the'  deli¬ 
cate  rose  tint,  it  would  be  worth  three  times  as 
much !  This  peculiar  change  having  been  observed, 
it  may  be  quite  legitimate  to  ascertain  if  any  other  dia¬ 
monds  possess  this  chameleon-like  accomplishment 

A  WRITER  in  Hardwick’s  Science  Gossip  furnishes 
the  following  charming ,  little  essay  touching  the 
French  Marigold. 

“  This  plant  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
named  in  France  Souci  de  Jardin ;  in  Germany, 
Goedblume.  Loudon  says,  ‘  The  Marigold  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  in  1572,  from  Wie  South  of 
Europe,  and  named  Calendula,  because  it  may  be 
found  in  flower  during  the  calends  of  every  month.’ 
According  to  Linnseus,  these  flowers  are  found  open 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  attei^ 
noon.  Bullein,  who  wrote  in  1562,  mentions,  ‘The 
Marigold  with  golden  yellow  flowers,  named  Caltlia 
or  Calendula,  b^ause  it  flowereth  in  the  kalends  of 
the  year,  and  is  named  Solsequinum  because  it  open- 
eth  his  flower  and  tumeth  at  day  after  the  sun,  and 
cloeeth  in  his  golden  beams  at  night.  The  flowers 
will  change  the  hmr  and  make  it  yellow.’  It  is  the 
corolla  that  yields  a  fine  orange  color.  In  the  olden 
time,  good  housewifes  extracted  this  juice  to  color 
cheese.  It  seems  evident  the  French  Marigold  was 
a  new  and  interesting  flower  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  Bacon’s  ‘  Essay  on  Gardens,’  the 
French  Marigold  is  included  in  his  list  of  flowers  for 
May  or  June.  May  we  not,  then,  conclude  it  flour¬ 
ished  in  Shakespeare’s  garden  at  New  Place,  where. 
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doubtless,  he  observed  the  habits  he  has  so  truthful¬ 
ly  and  poetically  described  ?  For  instance : 

“  The  Marigold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and  with 
him  rises  weeping.” 

This  beautiful  allusion  to  the  sleep  of  plants 
Shakespeare  elsewhere  completes,  when  he  describes 
the  Marigold  waking  at  morning :  — 

“  And  winking  Marybuds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes.” 

Again  he  sings :  — 

“  Her  eyes  like  Marigolds  have  sheathed  their  light. 

And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay. 

Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day.” 

The  name  of  French  Marigold  was  probably  given 
to  this  flower  in  consequence  of  its  having  reached 
England  from  the  South  of  Europe  through 
France.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  why  our  livmy 
neighbors  gave  the  melancholy  name  of  “  Sonci  de 
Jardin  ”  to  this  bright-looking  flower  I  The  Mari¬ 
gold  is  now  superseded  by  the  numerous  new  flowers 
mtroduced  into  our  gardens.  Yet  its  banishment 
may  be  regretted ;  the  French  Marigold  is  rich  in 
color,  regular  in  form,  and  its  scent  particularly  re¬ 
freshing  when  the  morning  dew  is  on  the  leaves.  In 
addition  to  these  attractions,  methinks,  we  should 
cherish  a  flower  that  our  great  Shakespeare  admired, 
and  sang  of  so  poetically.” 

M.  Courbet,  the  French  artist,  is  another  in¬ 
stance  of  a  man  who  awakes  one  fine  morning  to 
find  himself  famous.  For  several  years  past,  says 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  he  has  been  painting  pictures 
which  only  now  and  then  were  mlmitted  at  the 
talon,  and  of  which  nobody-  took  any  notice.  But 
the  tide  that  leads  on  to  Ibrtune  has  come  at  last. 
This  year  he  sends  his  “  La  Femme  au  Perroquet  ” 
to  the  Exhibition  and  all  at  once  finds  himself  the 
fashion  of  the  hour.  He  sells  this  painting  for 
7,000  fr.  A  stockbroker  gives  him  15,000  fr.  for  a 
landscape,  also  in  the  salon,  called  “  La  Remise  des 
Chevreuils,”  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  equally  good  terms  for  a  picture  of  a  naked 
Eve  of  the  same  size  as  the  other  nude  figure  teas¬ 
ing  the  parrot.  The  “  Femmes  Damndes,”  a  paint¬ 
ing  which  was  refused  by  the  hanging  committee 
three  years  ago,  has  also  been  sold  for  12,000  fr., 
and  several  landscapes  at  from  5,000  to  1 2,000  fr. 
Courbet’s  studio  is  crowded  daily  with  aristocratic 
visitors,  and  commissions  pour  in  on  him  that  will 
keep  him  busy  for  years  to  come.  Tills  is  a  story 
that  contrasts  curiously  with  that  of  poor  Holtzapfel, 
who  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  the  other  week  because 
he  h^  been  painting  for  years  without  any  recog¬ 
nition  of  merit  and  had  his  pictures  of  this  year  re¬ 
jected  at  the  salon.  Courbet’s  case  looked  just  as 
bad,  only  he  lived  on,  and  the  lucky  day,  it  turns 
out,  was  close  at  hand. 

Some  very  rare  books  from  the  famous  library  of 
Count  Libri,  and  other  collections,  have  just  been 
sold  in  London.  Consjiicuous  in  the  gathering  were 
I  some  most  interesting  Shakespeariana  and  old  plays, 
j  These  arc  nearly  all  accompanied  by  anecdotes  and 
I  bibliographical  descriptions  in  the  catalogue.  Con- 
I  cerning  an  edition  of  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice,” 
bearing  date  1652,  it  is  said:  ”  This  is  the  edition 
of  1637,  with  a  new  title,  a  circumstance  which  es¬ 
caped  the  bibliographers  of  Shakespeare  for  about 
a  century.  The  text  was  printed  for  Laurence 
Hayes,  the  successor  of  Thomas  Hayes,  or  Heyes, 
who  held  the  copyright  It  has  some  peculiar 
readings,  and  a  list  of  actors’  names,  which  list  has 
been  repeatedly  en-oneously  ascribed  to  Rowe.” 


Of  a  copy  of  the  “  Rape  of  Lucrece,  printed  by  J. 
B.  for  Rc^r  Jackson,  1624,”  a  curious  circumstance 
is  told.  It  appears  that  this  copy  was  “  very  fine,” 
with  the  exception  of  the  woc^cut  and  imprint 
upon  the  title  having  been  cut  out  and  replaced. 
While  in  the  hands  of  a  former  possessor  who  had 
a  fancy  for  collecting  the  woodcut  devices  of  print¬ 
ers,  the  piece  alluded  to  was  cut  out  from  the  title 
and  placed  in  a  volume  devoted  to  such  collections ; 
but,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  the 
identical  piece  was  found,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
Mr.  Bedford,  the  bookbinder,  well  known  for  his 
skill  in  repairing  volumes.  This  edition  of  the 
“  Rape  of  Lucrece  ”  is  of  excessive  rarity,  no  copy 
having  been  in  the  famous  collection  of  Mr.  Daniell, 
nor  in  any  other  which  has  occurred  for  sale  of  late 
years.  Another  feature  with  “  Shakespeariana  ” 
was  the  Shakespeare  Forgeries  and  Controversy, — 
William  Henry  Ireland’s  own  collections,  the  first  lot 
of  which  was  the  original  forgeries  to  “  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Papers  under  the  Hand  and  Seal  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare,”  and  containing,  amongst  other 
make-believes,  “  a  lock  of  Ann  Hathaway’s  hair  1  ” 

UxDER  the  title  of  “  The  Confessions  of  Cousin 
Amy,”  the  heroine  of  Tennyson’s  “  Locksley  Hall,” 
contributes  an  amusing  page  to  London  Fun. 

“  I  may  as  well  begin  by  telling  you  that  I  never 
cared  very  much  for  Alfred ;  exc^t,  of  course,  as  a 
cousin.  Our  mode  of  living  at  Locksley  Hall  was 
now  and  then  a  trifle  dull,  you  see ;  and  I  found  it 
a  pleasant  relief  to  get  verses  written  in  my  album, 
or  to  have  the  leaves  of  my  music-book  turned  over 
when  I  chose  to  play  the  ‘  Harmonious  Blacksmith 
with  Variations,’  the  March  in  Blue  Beard,  and  the 
‘  Minuet  de  la  Cour*  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  could 
perform  these  three  pieces  with  great  fluency  and 
expression  ;  it  was,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted 
that  I  could  perform  no  others.  The  composition  of 
the  ‘  Harmonious  Blacksmith  ’  has  been  attributed, 
by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  to  Handel ;  and 
that  of  the  March  in  Blue  Beard  is  assigned  with 
equal  unanimity  to  Michael  Kelly ;  but  &  author^ 
ship  of  the  Court  Minuet  remains  veiled  in  the  mists 
of  obscurity.  But  I  will  now  resume  the  history  of 
my  unfortunate  misunderstanding  with  young  Al¬ 
fred,  beginning  at  the  beginning. 

“  This  poor  boy’s  father  was  kuled  in  the  Mahratta 
war ;  and  my  beloved  parents —  the  kindest  parents 
that  ever  breathed  —  took  charge  of  the  orphan. 
It  was  no  easy  task,  I  should  think,  to  so  superintend 
the  education  of  such  a  vain,  forwanl,  self-willed,  and 
passionate  child.  The  earliest  thing  I  remember 
about  him  is  that  he  caught  a  severe  influenza 
through  standing  at  the  open  staircase  window  sev¬ 
eral  nights  in  succession,  to  watch  the  great  Orion 
sloping  slowly  to  the  west.  Nobody  with  a  grain  of 
common  sense  would  have  selected  for  these  noctur¬ 
nal  experiments  a  constellation  which  is  only  visible 
during  the  coldest  months  in  the  whole  year.  My 
cousin’s  temper  was  not  improved  by  illness,  as  you 
may  imagine;  and  it  was  upon  my  devoted  head 
that  his  displays  of  petulance  usually  fell.  I  perse¬ 
vered  in  my  attentions  to  the  wayward  invalid 
nevertheless ;  and  ultimately  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  arrowrooted  into  health  again. 

“  Years  rolled  by  in  alternate  quarrels  and  recon¬ 
ciliations,  until  I  reached  the  age  of  seventeen.  My 
cousin  Allred  was  about  a  twelvemonth  older;  it 
was  consequently  high  time  that  he  should  select 
some  trade  or  profession.  Any  lad  with  an  atom  of 
spirit  would,  long  before  that  age,  have  preferred 
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earning  an  honest  livelihood  his  own  exertions 
to  living  in  dependence  upon  his  relatives ;  but  the 
notion  of  hard  work  was  distasteibl  to  this  impetu¬ 
ous  youth.  He  must  needs  become  a  poet,  —  a  ro* 
solve  which  was  confirmed  by  mv  thoughtless  ap¬ 
proval  of  some  verses  he  had  lately  written.  I 
could  scarcely  help  laughing  outright  on  his  con¬ 
fessing  to  me  that  he  entertuned  serious  hopes  of 
being  made  Poet  Laureate  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Woi^ worth.  Such  presumption  would  have  been 
inexpressibly  comical  had  it  not  been  inexpressibly 
painmi.  Another  proof  of  this  young  man’s  mod¬ 
esty  may  be  found  m  the  fact  of  his  proposing  that 
I  should  become  his  wife.  Excessively  probable, 
forsooth,  that  Miss  Amy  Locksley,  the  future  chSte- 
laine  of  Locksley  .Hall,  would  unite  her  destiny  to 
that  of  a  penniless  and  obscure  scribbler !  I  returned 
an  evasive  answer,  which  saved  me,  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  a  terrific  outburst  of  abuse  and  vituperation. 
Certsunly  I  told  no  fabehood  in  saying  that  I  loved 
him ;  for  1  did  love  him  —  as  a  cousin.  Anything 
beyond  that  was,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

“About  a  month  after  this  occurrence,  Alfred  went 
up  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  at  the  point  of  his 
pen.  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  matrimonial  inten¬ 
tions  had  not  been  confided  to  my  parents.  With 
all  his  faults  (and  they  were  many)  my  cousin  was 
not  sufficiently  heartless  to  inflict  that  pang  upon  his 
benefactors ;  and  the  love-passages  between  us  were 
kept  a  profound  secret.  We  corresponded  regularly 
for  some  time ;  but  our  letters  very  soon  began  to 
decrease  in  length  and  interest.  Alfred  was  evi¬ 
dently  absorbed  in  the  society  of  artists,  musicians, 
and  men  of  letters ;  and  I  was  equally  absorbed  in 
preparations  for  my  approaching  marriage.  The 
match  was  in  every  respect  a  good  one ;  and  I  have 
never  yet  found  cause  in  it  for  one  moment’s  regret, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  unalloyed  happiness.  My 
dear  husband’s  tastes  are  simple  ;  and  his  chief  in¬ 
terests,  apart  from  those  which  concern  my  own 
comfort  and  the  education  of  our  children,  appear 
to  be  centred  in  his  dog  and  his  horse.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  that  my  father  and  mother  were  spared  to  wit¬ 
ness  our  domestic  felicity  before  they  were  borne 
away  to  sleep  their  last  sli^p  in  the  femily  vault  of 
the  Locksleys. 

“  Of  Alft^  I  have  seen  and  heard  nothing  since 
a  year  after  my  marriage.  At  that  period  he  was 
diwovered  prowling  about  our  park  by  one  of  the 
footmen.  On  being  invited  by  the  man  to  step  into 
the  servants’  hall  and  take  some  refreshment,  he 
angrily  declined.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  seen 
at  the  Locksley  Arms,  down  in  the  village,  in  the 
company  of  several  dissolute  authors,  who  amused 
themselves  by  blowing  on  the  bugle-horn,  and  drink¬ 
ing  considerably  more  than  was  good  for  them. 

“  By  the  way,  I  have  heard  it  vaguely  rumored 
that  my  cousin  has  lately  thought  proper  to  publish 
a  tissue  of  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  react¬ 
ing  myself,  my  parents,  and  my  husband.  I  can 
assure  him  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  whatever 
use  he  pleases  of  our  names ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
1  regret  that  he  is  unable  to  earn  a  dinner  by  more 
honest  and  reputable  means.  M^  intimate  fiiend, 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  has  informed  me  that 
I  am  not  the  only  sufferer  from  these  vindictive 
attsuiks.  Should  their  author  ever  attain,  as  he 
onoe  fondly  hopc^  the  dignity  of  the  Laureateship, 
I  trust  that  he  will,  at  least,  pay  to  the  highest  lady 
in  the  land  the  compliment  of  confining  ms  person¬ 
alities  in  future  to  oflenders  of  his  own  sex.” 


THE  JUNE  DREAM. 

A  OABDEN  in  the  burning  noon. 

Green  with  the  tender  green  of  June, 
Save  where  the  trees  their  leaves  unfold 
Against  the  sky,  less  green  than  gold,  — 
A  garden  full  of  flowers,  as  bright 
As  if  their  blooms  were  blooms  of  light  I 

There,  while  the  restless  shadows  play 
l^n  the  nass,  one  comes  Unlay 
Musing  and  slow,  but  fair  of  face. 

Gentle  and  winning  as  a  Grace, 

Rosy  and  beautiful  to  see. 

And  in  the  June  of  life  is  she. 

Among  the  flowers  and  W  the  trees 
She  comes,  yet  tree  nor  flower  sees,  — 
In  vain  the  golden  pansy  blows, 

Vmnly  the  passion-hearted  rose, . 

And  —  trembling  in  the  gusty  swells  — 
The  campanula’s  purple  mUs. 

These  in  her  fancies  have  no  part : 

She  wanders  dreaming  in  her  heart. 
And  ever,  while  around  her  flows 
A  silken  ripple  as  she  goes. 

The  sound  of  winds  and  waves  it  takes 
And  helps  the  pictures  that  she  makes. 

Wide  underneath  the  June-blue  sky 
She  sees  the  breadths  of  ocean  lie. 

And  with  the  opal’s  changeful  range 
From  blue  to  green  alternate  change. 
While  still  the  sunshine  on  its  breast 
Trembles  and  glows  in  its  unrest. 


And  on  the  far  horizon  —  white 
A  sail  is  shining  in  the  light, 

And  what  she  hears  is  not  the  breeze 
That  trembles  in  the  shimmering  trees, 

It  is  the  wind  that  fierce  and  strong 
Hurries  that  yielding  ship  along. 

It  cuts  its  way  with  creak  and  strain. 

The  sail  is  wet  with  spraying  rain ; 

But  o’er  the  side  one  scans  the  foam. 

And  dreams  and  ever  dreams  of  home. 

And  of  the  heart  that,  madly  pressed. 

Still  seems  to  throb  against  his  breast. 

O,  brave  young  sailor !  Eyes  of  blue 
Like  thine  were  never  aught  but  true ; 

And  truth  dwells  on  those  lips  that  yet 
Scarce  with  the  salt  sea-brine  are  wet. 

And  in  that  peach-like  cheek  the  flame 
That  bums  can  never  bum  with  shame  1 

In  all  the  fears  that  wring  her  heart 
Doubt  of  thy  tmth  can  never  part,  — 

She  fears  the  flush  of  angry  skies, 

The  winds  that  roar,  the  waves  that  rise. 
Wreck,  death,  whatever  ill  may  be. 

But,  no,  she  has  no  fear  of  thee. 

A  tender  melancholy  lies, 

A  shadow  in  her  downcast  eyes. 

While  by  the  trees  and  through  the  flowers 
She  thinks  of  the  departed  hours,  — 
Regret  her  loving  heart  must  bear 
But  anguish  has  no  portion  there. 


